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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


THE KIND WELCOME EXTENDED LAST AUTUMN TO 
Good Food has encouraged me to compile a further collec- 
tion of recipes which, while it can be regarded as complete 
in itself, will act as a companion volume. 

In it I have observed the same principles, embodied in 
the belief that the food which is in season is the best food, 
and that good food need not of necessity be either expen- 
sive or elaborate; certainly not beyond the means of most 
homes. The selection of the dishes, from a wide range of 
countries and kitchens, has been dictated by this belief, 
and the calendar form of the first volume has been 
adhered to, although with the increasing use of cold 
storage it is sometimes difficult to know when the seasons 
begin and end nowadays. 

Certain dishes will be found to be more expensive than 
others, for example in the use of wine. But my contention 
here is that they may be of interest to those to whose kitchen 
wine is already no stranger, while for those who regard 
its use as an extravagance, the very small extra expendi- 
ture needed will be found well worth while for occasion 
when a special dish is wanted. 

I am very happy to be able to have once more as my 
‘decorator’ Edward Bawden, whose charming designs 
contributed in no small degree to the success of Good 
Food. And, finally, for the benefit of those who may like 
to know what has gone before or who may perhaps miss 
in these pages the recipe for some favourite dish they may 
find elsewhere, I have ventured to append a list of the 
recipes which were published in Good Food. 

A. H. 


EccuHINswELL, 
September, 1933 
II 


FOOD 
THE 


FISH 


SEA FISH 


Bream 
Brill 
Dory 
Flounders 
Halibut 
Mullet 
Plaice 
Soles 
Turbot 
Whiting 


SHELL FISH 


Crayfish 
Lobsters 
Mussels 
Prawns 

Shrimps 


IN SEASON ALL 
YEAR ROUND 


MEAT 


Beef 
Mutton 
Veal 


POULTRY 


Capons 
Chickens 
Fowls 
Pigeons 


VEGETABLES 


French Beans 
Beetroot 
Cabbages 
Carrots 
Cucumbers 
Leeks 
Lettuces 
Mushrooms 


13 


VEGETABLES 


Onions 
Potatoes 
Tomatoes 
Turnips 


FRUIT 


Apples 
Bananas 
Grape Fruit 
Grapes 
Lemons 
Oranges 
Pineapples 


EMPIRE 
IMPORTED 
FRESH FRUIT 


Bananas 
Pineapples 


* 


JANUARY 


THE FOOD OF THE MONTH 


Food which is in season all the year round is given in 
the table on page 13. 


Note—Newcomers are printed in italics. 


FISH 
SEA FISH 


Bloaters 
Cod 
Dabs 
Gurnet 
Haddock 
Ling 
Skate 
Smelts 
Sprats 
hitebait 


RIVER FISH 
Eels 


SHELL FISH 


Oysters 
Scallops 


MEAT 
Pork 


POULTRY 


Ducks 
Geese 
Turkeys 


GAME 


Hares 
Leverets 
Partridges 
Pheasants 
Plovers 
Ptarmigan 
Quails 
Rabbits 
Snipe 
Teal 

Doe Venison 
Widgeon 
Wild Duck 
Woodcock 


VEGETABLES 


Jerusalem 
Artichokes 

Broccoli 

Brussels Sprouts 

Red Cabbages 

Celery 

Endives 

Parsnips 

Salsify 

Savoys 

Seakale 

Spanish Onions 

Spinach 
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FRUIT 


Cranberries 
Medlars 
Pears 
Rhubarb 


EMPIRE 
IMPORTED 
FRESH FRUIT 


Apples 
Apricots 
Granadillas 
Grape Fruit 
Lychees 
Nectarines 
Oranges 
Peaches 
Pears 
Plums 


JANUARY 


The following recipes are given during this month: 


SOUPS 
Fish Soup page %7 
Soupe Savoyarde 17 
Tomato Soup 18 
EGGS 
En cocotte a la Fores- 
titre 19 
En cocotte a la Reine 19 
En cocotte 4 la Soubise 19 
Scrambled, Chatillon 19 
Sur le plat Lilloise 18 
FISH 
Cod with Cheese and 
Potatoes 20 
Oyster Souffiés 21 
Oysters 4 la Créme 21 
Oysters, Fried 21 
Smelts, Grilled 20 
Sole with Cheese and 
Mushrooms 20 
MEAT 
Hachis ala Grand’mére 23 
Hachis en portefeuille 23 
Corned Beef Hash 22 
Devonshire Squab Pie 24 
Mutton, Onion and 
Apple Pie 23 
Tripe a la Lyonnaise 24 
Veal Kidney ala Bercy 22 


T) 


POULTRY 
Duck ala Bordelaise page 24 


GAME 
Woodcock, Grilled 25 
VEGETABLES 
Potatoes a l’Irlandaise 26 
Potatoes, Fried Boiled 26 

Potatoes with Bread 
Sauce 25 

Red Cabbage 4 la 
Limousine 26 
Spinach, Curried 25 

SWEETS 
Apples a la Moscovite 27 
Apricots a la Colbert 27 
Pineapple, Hot 27 


SAVOURY DISHES 


Canapé Fédora 28 
Canapé Ivanhoe 28 
Canapé Ritchie 28 
Croutes Diane 27 





JANUARY 


JANUARY OPENS THE YEAR WITH NO MEAN REPER- 
tory of gastronomical entertainment. Whitebait and 
Scallops (most delicate of shellfish) are added in good 
season among the fishes, and early Rhubarb (only then 
edible) among the fruit. The Empire sends us as new- 
comers Granadillas (which some call Passion Fruit), 
Lychees and Nectarines. We miss little, unless it be caper- 
cailzie (if we notice it) and grouse, long since past their 
prime and practically unobtainable. On the whole we shall 
be gainers after December’s licensed surfeit. 


FISH SOUP 

~ ~0n Sole, Plaice or Whiting; cider; chervil. 

ancommon soup, very simple to make. Warm some 
butter in a saucepan, add salt and pepper, and cook in it 
some pieces of Lemon Sole, Plaice or Whiting. Pour in 
some cider, add a bunch of chervil and simmer gently till 
the fish is done. Serve it as it is, less the chervil, but with 
the pieces of fish. 


SOUPE SAVOYARDE 

Celery; leeks; onions; potatoes; fat pickled pork; milk; cheese. 
This soup from Savoy is easily made by mincing up 
your celery, leeks, onions and potatoes in whatever pro- 
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JANUARY 


portion you think best, and then stewing them in pickled 
pork or bacon fat. Moisten them, according to their 
quantity, with boiling water and milk, half and half, and 
cook till the vegetables are done. Serve it with slices of 
bread which have been sprinkled with grated cheese and 

browned in the oven. 


TOMATO SOUP 


Tomatoes; leeks; celery; bouquet garni; olive oil; perhaps rice and 
lean bacon. 

As this soup comes from Provence, the use of olive oil 
is essential if the authentic flavour is to be captured. But it 
might be made with butter. Fry lightly the white part of 
two leeks in a little oil, sprinkle with flour and add a cup- 
ful of stock. When this is boiling, add five or six quartered 
tomatoes, a stick of celery, salt, pepper and a bouquet of 
parsley, thyme and bayleaf with, if you like it, a bruised 
clove of garlic. When this boils anew, pour in a quart of 
water, cover and simmer for half an hour. Take out the 
bouquet with the garlic and the tomato skins, and serve with 
crottons of bread, fried in oil. 

Or, instead of the croutons, you can add twenty minutes 
before serving, a handful of rice and a few little cubes of 
lean bacon fried beforehand in oil. 


EGGS SUR LE PLAT LILLOISE 
Egos; Brussels Sprouts; cream. 

This is an uncommon dish which might be used to 
start off a formal luncheon. Butter the individual little flat 
fireproof dishes (p/ats), and garnish the bottom of each 
with a thinnish layer of flattened cooked Brussels Sprouts. 
Break the egg over this, pour a very little melted butter 
over the yolk, bake it lightly in the oven and serve with a 
ribbon of cream sauce round it. 
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EGGS EN COCOTTE 
Three fashions of cooking eggs in this attractive way: 


A LA REINE 
Eggs, cold chicken; cream. 


Garnish the bottom of the cocotte with a little minced 
chicken seasoned as you would like it, break the egg on to 
it, and when it is cooked, pour a trifle of cream round it. 


A LA SOUBISE 
Eggs; onions; meat glaze. 
Put a little very thick onion sauce or purée in the bot- 
tom of the cocotte, on this break the egg. After cooking 
pour round a very thin thread of melted meat glaze. 


A LA FORESTIERE 
Eggs; bacon; mushrooms, parsley. 

Fry a rasher or two of thin streaky bacon, cut them up 
into small pieces and use them to garnish the bottom of 
the cocottes. Break in the eggs, and cover the whites only 
with a purée of mushrooms. Cook them thus, and when 
they are done, sprinkle the yolks lightly with some freshly 
and finely chopped parsley. 


SCRAMBLED EGGS CHATILLON 
Eggs; mushrooms; parsley. 

This would be an excellent breakfast dish, provided it 
were not kept waiting. Make the scrambled eggs, having 
beforehand fried lightly some minced mushrooms in a 
little butter. When the eggs are just ready, dish them in a 
circle with the mushrooms in the middle, and put some 
sprigs of fried parsley on the top. If this is to be given as a 
luncheon dish you may garnish it further with fleurons of 


puff pastry. 
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And may I add, do not use milk in scrambling an egg. 
Butter is all that should be used, unless you like to add a 
spoonful or two of cream at the last minute after it has been 
cooked, just to prevent it from going dry and tough too 
quickly. If no cream is at hand, a pat of butter will do as 
well. And the longer it takes to cook, the better it 
usually is. 

GRILLED SMELTS 
Smelts,; parsley; lemon; Sauce Diable. 

Smelts are so universally served fried, that it is a change 
to grill them. They should first be opened, the backbone 
taken out (though this is not essential), then rolled in 
flour and brushed over with melted butter. Grill them 
carefully and serve them with fried parsley, slices of lemon 
and a sauce to your taste. I have suggested Sauce Diable, 
because you can get this already made by Escoffer, and all 
you have to do is to warm it up and finish it with butter. 


SOLE WITH CHEESE AND MUSHROOMS 


Sole; mushrooms; Mornay Sauce; cheese. 

Here is a pleasant way of sole with mushrooms. Stew 
some mushrooms for a purée. Add half an ounce of butter 
to the liquid in which they have been cooked, and in th 
poach the sole gently till it is done. On the serving-di: 
spread your mushroom purée, lay the sole on this, a 
blanket it with a good Mornay (cheese) Sauce, which y © 
have made beforehand. Sprinkle over with grated che : 
and a little melted butter, and brown quickly. 


COD WITH CHEESE AND POTATOES 


Cod; potatoes; white sauce; lemon; cheese. 

Cheese figures again in this excellent luncheon dish 
which a friend sent me from Belgium. Partly cook some 
cod as well as some potatoes, and make some good white 
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sauce flavoured with salt, pepper and lemon juice. In a 
deep fireproof dish, which you have buttered, put a layer 
of the cod flakes, then a layer of potatoes cut in thin slices, 
sprinkling this with grated cheese. Repeat these layers, 
sprinkling each potato layer with the cheese, until the 
dish is full. Then pour in the white sauce carefully, making 
sure that it penetrates right down to the bottom through 
the crevices; dot with butter, sprinkle with breadcrumbs 
and bake in the oven for about twenty-five minutes. 


OYSTERS IN THREE WAYS 
OYSTERS A LA CREME 
Oysters, cream; lemon juice. 

This is almost too simple. Drain the oysters and cook 
them in a little butter till they are done. Season them (a 
touch of cayenne) and add the yolk of an egg beaten up 
with cream. Stir till thick. Lemon juice might be added. 


OYSTER SOUFFLES 
Oysters; cheese soufflé preparation. 

Make a cheese soufHlé mixture and put a little of it in the 
bottom of each oyster-shell. The oyster you will mean- 
while have poached lightly, and you will now return him 
to his shell on the bed of soufHlé and you will cover him 
with more of the mixture. Put the shells on a tray covered 
with kitchen salt, heat the tray on the top of the stove till 
the soufflé begins to rise and then finish cooking in a hot 
oven. The soufié would be better for not being too 
cheesy. 

FRIED OYSTERS 

This is a fashion for the large American oysters which 
can be bought over here. Thus they would no longer 
frighten us with their vivid colouring! Open the oysters, 
and bake them in the deep shell in their own liquor for 
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three or four minutes. Take them out, dry them and 
season them. Finally dip them into a good frying batter 


and fry them in hot fat. 


VEAL KIDNEY A LA BERCY 

Veal Kidneys are more pleasant than sheep’s, but they 
can all be treated in this way. Make a Sauce Bercy by fry- 
ing some chopped shallots in butter, seasoning them with 
freshly-ground black pepper. Moisten them with a little 
white wine, and let this sauce reduce by half. Then add 
some liquid meat glaze, and thicken with butter and flour. 
Now keep this warm and cut the kidneys in slices, and 
sautez them in butter, being careful to see that they are 
not overcooked, or they will be tough. Arrange them ina 
timbale or ona dish, pour the sauce over them and garnish 
with finely chopped parsley. Red wine may be used in 
making the sauce instead of white. The name of the dish 
then becomes Marchand de Vin. 


THREE HASHES 
Hash can be so deadly dull that these recipes for three 
hachis may be welcome. 


CORNED BEEF HASH 


Corned beef; cooked potatoes; tomato sauce. 

Mash up some cooked potatoes and mix them with an 
equal quantity of corned beef which has been chopped up 
and mixed with some chopped onion previously cooked 
in butter. Make a flat round cake of this, and brown it on 
both sides in butter or dripping, better butter. Ten 
minutes for each side ought to do it. Tomato sauce may 
surround it on dishing up. 
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HACHIS A LA GRAND’MERE 
Cold meat; mashed potato; cheese. 


A little cheese will liven up almost any hash. Mix up the 
cut up cold meat with a quarter of its quantity of mashed 
potato. Put this into a buttered fireproof dish and cover it 
with a thin layer of mashed potato only. Sprinkle this 
with equal quantities of breadcrumbs and grated cheese, 
pour over a little melted butter and brown in the oven. 


HACHIS EN PORTEFEUILLE 
Cold meat, lyonnaise potatoes; Robert Sauce. 

Butter a pie dish and lay on the bottom some potatoes 
santées a la lyonnaise, that is, with onions. On these put a 
layer of minced meat bound with Robert Sauce, then 
another layer of potato, and so on till the dish is nearly 
full. Finally, spread on a thin layer of mashed potato, 
sprinkle it with breadcrumbs and melted butter, and 
brown in the oven. If you do not want to go to the trouble 
of making your own Robert Sauce, an excellent one is 
made by Escoffer. 


MUTTON, ONION AND APPLE PIE 
Onions; apples; cold mutton; potatoes. 

Fry in butter or dripping some peeled and chopped 
apples and an equal quantity of coarsely chopped onions. 
Butter a pie dish well, and line it with raw potatoes cut in 
very thin slices. Season with salt and pepper, and fill up 
with alternate layers of apple and onion mixed with thin 
slices of the cold mutton (as lean as possible), seasoning as 
you go. Pour in a cupful of water and a dab or two of 
butter, cover with a final layer of potato slices, and bake 
in the oven till the potatoes are cooked and nicely 
browned. The old recipe for Devonshire Squab Pie was 
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very much like this, but the contents were not first cooked, 
and the potatoes were omitted. 


DEVONSHIRE SQUAB PIE 


Apples; ontons; mutton; pastry. 

‘Make’, says an old cook-book, ‘a good crust, cover 
the dish all over, put at the bottom a layer of sliced 
pippins, strew over them some sugar, then a layer of 
mutton steaks cut from the loin, well seasoned with 
pepper and salt, then another layer of pippins. Peel some 
onions and then slice them thin, put a layer all over the 
apples, then a layer of mutton, then pippins and onions, 
pour in a pint of water, and so close your pie and 


bake it.’ 
TRIPE A LA LYONNAISE 


Botled tripe; onion, parsley, vinegar. 

Cut some cold boiled tripe into pieces about two inches 
square. Heat a couple of ounces of butter in a frying-pan, 
and in it fry a large onion cut in thin slices till tender and 
lightly browned. Add the pieces of tripe, a good tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, a dessertspoonful of vinegar, 
season with salt and pepper and toss the contents together 
over a flame for two or three minutes, after which you 


must serve it as hot as possible. 


DUCK A LA BORDELAISE 


Duck; olives; parsley; mushrooms; garlic; egg. 

Duck is so invariably stuffed with sage and onions that 
it is a relief simply to roast it with a piece of butter mixed 
with some chopped mint inside it, a far better fashion and 
happier for the flavour of the duck. The Bordelaise stuff- 
ing, however, makes yet another change. 
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Toss some minced mushrooms in butter, chop up a few 
olives, some parsley and the liver of the duck, and mix 
these all together with a suspicion of chopped garlic 
(which could if necessary be omitted) and some stale 
breadcrumbs soaked in milk and then pressed fairly dry. 
Bind this mixture, having seasoned it, with a beaten egg, 
and stuff the duck with it. It will require no other accom- 
paniment than plain gravy. 


GRILLED WOODCOCK 

January is a bad month for game, but we might find an 
occasional woodcock. Let us grill him. Split him in half, 
breadcrumb him and grill him. Then serve him with a 
garnish of pieces of fried bread on which you have spread 
his insides seasoned with salt, freshly ground pepper and 
mustard and lightly fried in butter. Hand a Devil Sauce 
separately. 

CURRIED SPINACH 
Cooked spinach, curry powder; prawns. 

Here is a dish which was popular fifty years ago. It 
ought perhaps to have been included under fish dishes. 
Melt some butter and cook a tablespoonful of curry 
powder in it. Add to it some spinach which has been 
cooked and drained (tinned spinach may be a substitute 
here), and a dozen or so of prawns. Put a plate over the 
frying-pan, and cook very slowly together for an hour. 


POTATOES WITH BREAD SAUCE 


Potatoes; bread sauce. 

I hope that nobody will accuse me of laziness if I sug- 
gest the following dish of potatoes and bread sauce in 
one, when next roast chicken is served. Slice some par- 
boiled potatoes, which should be as waxy as possible. In 
the bottom of a lightly buttered earthenware dish put a 
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layer of nicely made (no lumps or bits of onion) bread 
sauce. On this a layer of potato slices, and proceed alter- 
nately till the dish is full, or the supply exhausted, 
sprinkling each layer with salt and pepper, and nutmeg if 
there is none in the sauce. Surmount the last layer with 
some browned breadcrumbs, and bake for half an hour 
ina slow oven. 


POTATOES A L’IRLANDAISE 


While we are on the subject of potatoes, here is an 
extremely simple but unusual fashion of serving them. 
You will want fairly large ones, which you must then cut 
into thin ribbons after being peeled, and very gently 
steamed till they are tender. They make rather a decora- 
tive tour de force. 


FRIED BOILED POTATOES 


This is an amusing way of frying potatoes which comes 
from the North of France. Peel some fairly large and 
floury ones, and parboil them. Drain them and let them 
get cold. Then fry them till golden in deep fat. 


RED CABBAGE A LA LIMOUSINE 

Hot Red Cabbage is almost always a novelty, whether 
in the Polish or Flemish fashions. This one comes from 
Central France. 

Cut the cabbage in quarters, wash it and remove the 
outside leaves and the stalks. Then shred it into very fine 
strips. Season these and cook them in a well-buttered 
casserole, moistening them with a very little stock. When 
the cabbage is three-quarters cooked, add some pieces of 
raw peeled chestnuts, and little bits of the fat of roast 
pork. Continue to cook till the cabbage is done, and serve 
as it is. Excellent with pork. 
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JANUARY 
HOT PINEAPPLE 
Pineapple; Madeira Cake; Apricot Jam. 

Stew some rounds of fresh pineapple (or warm well- 
through some tinned slices) in some thin syrup flavoured 
with rum. Keep them hot and cut some slices from a stale 
Madeira Cake as nearly as possible the same size as the 
pineapple slices. Fry these lightly in butter, dust them over 
with powdered sugar, coat them with apricot jam and 
keep them warm in the oven while you arrange them ina 
dish alternately with the pineapple, pouring the syrup over 
them. 

APPLES A LA MOSCOVITE 


Apples; Ksimmel. 

Peel and poach some apples in syrup. When they are 
done, core them and fill up the hollow with more apple 
purée sweetened and flavoured with a little Ktimmel. 
This is, as you will sec, a simple, yet very special sweet for 
honoured guests who do not dislike the flavour of cara- 
way seeds. 

APRICOTS A LA COLBERT 

Take some good halves of apricots from a tin or glass, 
dry them and stuff them with some cream of rice flavoured 
with vanilla, so that the rice is shaped to form the other 
half of the apricot. Brush them over with beaten egg, roll 
them in very fine white breadcrumbs, and fry them in 
deep fat. Serve separately an apricot sauce, flavoured if 
you like with a little Kirsch. 


CROUTES DIANE 


Bacon, chickens’ livers. 

Toss some chickens’ livers lightly in butter, and season 
them with salt and cayenne pepper. Roll them in very thin 
rashers of streaky bacon, tie them with cotton, or skewer 
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them, and grill them. They should be served on rounds of 
fried bread. 
CANAPE FEDORA 


Mushrooms; bacon; olives. 

These are rounds of buttered toast surmounted by a 
grilled mushroom, a piece of grilled rasher of streaky 
bacon cut to the same size, and a small stoned olive. Serve 
very hot, sprinkled with cayenne pepper. 


CANAPE IVANHOE 
Cooked smoked haddock; mushroom or pickled walnut. 
Butter your pieces of toast and spread them with a 
purée of smoked haddock. Surmount this with a small 
grilled mushroom or half a pickled walnut. 


CANAPE RITCHIE 
Cold smoked haddock; cheese. 
Spread your buttered toast with a purée of smoked 
haddock. Sprinkle this with grated cheese and brown 
quickly in the oven or under the grill. 
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* 


THE FOOD OF THE MONTH 


Food which is in season all the year round is given in 
the table on page 13. 


Note—Newcomers are printed in italics. 


FISH 
SEA FISH 
Bloaters 
Cod 
Dabs 
Gurnet 
Haddock 
Ling 
Skate 
Smelts 
Sprats 
hitebait 
RIVER FISH 
Eels 
Salmon 
Trout 


SHELL FISH 


Oysters 
Scallops 


MEAT 
Pork 
POULTRY 


Ducks 
Geese 
Guinea-fowl 
Turkeys 


GAME 


Hares 
Leverets 
Partridges 
Pheasants 
Plovers 
Ptarmigan 
Quails 
Rabbits 
Snipe 

Teal 
Widgeon 
Wild Duck 
Woodcock 


VEGETABLES 


Jerusalem 
Artichokes 

Broccoli 

Brussels Sprouts 

Celeriac 

Celery | 

Endive ' 

Parsnips 

Salsify 

Savoys 

Seakale 

Spanish Onions 

Spinach 
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FRUIT 


Pears 
Rhubarb 


EMPIRE 
IMPORTED 
FRESH FRUIT 


Apples 
Apricots 
Granadillas 
Grapes 
Grape Fruit 
Lychees 
Mangoes 
Melons 
Nectarines 
Oranges 
Peaches 
Pears 
Plums 


FEBRUARY 


The following recipes are given during this month: 


SOUPS VEGETABLES 
Cod’s-Head Sou page 34  Haricot Beans a la 
Pork and Vegetable Soup 33 Lyonnaise page 41 
Onion Fritters 42 
Potatoes 4 la Bretonne 42 
EGGS Potatoes 4 la Limousine 42 
Baked Eggs with Cheese 35 Potatoes, Grilled 42 
Omelette 4 la Lyonnaise 34 Spinach Subrics 41 
Scrambled Eggs 34 
SWEETS 
FISH Convent Pancakes 43 
Cod Steaks _ 36 Créme Frite 43 
teed a ried ' 37 Créme Patissiére 
cate a la Provencale 37 , 
Sl la Pigvece sie - (Confectioner’s Cream) 43 


Whiting with Asparagus 36 
SAVOURY DISHES 


Barquettes Mephisto 44 


MEAT Canapé Quo Vadis 44 
Ham Dumplings 39 «Herrings’ Roes with 
Keftédes 37 Cheese 44 
Oxtail, Grilled 39 «= Sardine Cigarettes 44 


Sheep’s Heart, Stuffed 38 


POULTRY 
Chicken Cassolettes 40 
Chicken Coquilles 41 
Chicken Croquettes 40 
Chicken Mazagrans 40 
Chicken Rissoles 4o 
Chicken Tartlets 4o 
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FEBRUARY 


THE ARRIVAL OF SALMON AND OF SOME TROUT 
(though a few) makes February a red-letter month in the 
gourmet’s calendar. It is a moment as eagerly expected as 
the advent of oysters or the first of game. Guinea-fow] is 
obtainable again, but nothing more. Our losses are red 
cabbage, cranberries and medlars. The Empire increases 
its gifts by grapes, mangoes and melons. On the whole 
we make a better score than in January, and sight the 
way to spring and summer pleasures of the table. 


PORK AND VEGETABLE SOUP 


Pickled pork; leeks; celery; onion; shallots; cabbage; baricot 
beans. 

Put a pound of salt pork into about three pints of water 
with plenty of pepper and bring it to the boil. Then add a 
bunch of parsley, some leeks, celery, an onion, three 
shallots, a small washed and quartered cabbage and half a 
pint of soaked haricot beans. Cook all this together gently 
for three hours, when you strain off the liquid, and eat it 
with the pork and vegetables served separately. If you do 
not want so substantial a dish, which is a meal in itself, 
keep the pork to be eaten cold afterwards. It will be found 
to have acquired a specially delicious flavour. 


Cc 33 M.G.F. 
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COD’S-HEAD SOUP 
Cod’s head; onions; tomatoes; parsley; thyme; bayleaf; curry 
powder. 

The unromantic Cod’s Head, usually consecrated to the 
cat, will provide you with an excellent soup if you are in 
an economical frame of mind. Fry two chopped onions in 
butter till they are golden, then add two dessertspoonfuls 
of flour mixed with a teaspoonful of curry powder, and 
put in the cod’s head. Cover with water, add three tom- 
atoes cut in slices, a bayleaf, two or three sprigs of parsley 
with plenty of stalk and a pinch of thyme, and simmer 
gently for two or three hours. Strain finely, season with 
salt and pepper and serve with fried crodtons or with 
vermicelli which has been cooked with the soup for ten 
minutes or so before it is ready. 


OMELETTE A LA LYONNAISE 
Exges,; onions. 

Stew some chopped onions gently in butter till they are 
tender but not browned, drain them and mix some of 
them with the beaten eggs. Make your omelette according 
to your lights, and on serving set a little hcap of the onions 
upon it. 

SCRAMBLED EGGS 

Scrambled Eggs, as a breakfast dish, are often mono- 
tonous. As a course for luncheon, they require a little 
enlivenment. For instance, you could add to the un- 
cooked eggs a mixture of finely chopped ham and mush- 
room tossed in butter and well flavoured with paprika. 
Having cooked them and piled them on a dish, surmount 
them with a few asparagus tips (the green tinned ones) 
lightly cooked in butter, and even sprinkle them with 
cheese. Or you can serve the eggs in scooped out tomato- 
halves fried in olive oil in the Spanish fashion, strewing 
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them afterwards with very fine strips of tinned pimento. 
Perhaps you like them with fish. Then bake some 
potatoes in the jackets and scoop out most of their insides. 
Fill them with scrambled eggs with which, before cooking, 
a little shrimp purée has been mixed, and garnish them 
with a few picked shrimps warmed in butter. And if you 
like tomato, then mix with the eggs a little roughly 
chopped peeled tomato and pile up cooked chopped 
tomatoes in the middle of the ‘scramble’. 


BAKED EGGS WITH CHEESE 
Eggs; cheese. 

Butter some rounds of toast large enough to hold a 
poached egg. Separate the whites from the yolks of as 
many eggs as there are rounds of toast, and whip up the 
white with a little salt. Cover each round of toast with the 
beaten whites and make a hole in the middle of each, so 
that you can now drop in it, very carefully so that it does 
not break, an egg-yolk. Sprinkle each with finely grated 
cheese and cook quickly in the oven. These must not be 
kept waiting. 

SOLE A LA PROVENCALE 
Sale; tomatoes; parsley, garlic; olive ott. 

This is one of the most savoury ways of cooking fish 
that 1 know. The garlic, which is almost essential, could, 
T suppose, be left out as a concession to some tastes, but 
it should really only be served to people who do not 
dislike this fragrant bulb. Make the sauce by peeling and 
quartering (though some leave in the peel) four or five 
good tomatoes and cooking them in about a dessert- 
spoonful of smoking olive oil, seasoned with salt, pepper, a 
pinch of sugar, a teaspoontul of chopped parsley, a small 
piece of bruised garlic, and about half a clove. Cook this 
very gently with the lid on for twenty minutes only, and 
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meanwhile poach the fillets of sole, or a whole one if you 
prefer it. Serve the fish with this delicious sauce poured 
over it and, if you take my advice, serve also a few small 
boiled potatoes with it. 

N.B.—Any other white fish can be ‘sauced’ in the same 
way. 

WHITING WITH ASPARAGUS 
Whiting; asparagus tips; parsley, lemon; cheese. 

Whitings with their tails in their mouths—so graphic- 
ally called by the French en colére, as if biting one’s tail 
were the acme of wrath—have, I hope, disappeared from 
out tables for good, except as a joke. This way of cooking 
an otherwise rather insipid fish is much better. Fillet 
them, flour the fillets and fry them in not too much butter 
till they are golden-sided. Keep them warm while the 
butter browns slightly, add a squeeze of lemon juice anda 
sprinkling of chopped parsley. So far it is purely a a 
meunitre. Now pour the butter over them in the serving 
dish (fireproof), garnish them with some asparagus tips 
(perhaps some of the green tinned ones left over from 
yesterday’s scrambled eggs), sprinkle over some finely 
grated cheese and brown in a quick oven or under the 
grill. 

COD STEAKS 
Cod steaks; lemon; onion; thyme; bayleaf; potatoes. 


Cook as many cod steaks (not too large) as you require 
in as much water as will well cover them, to which you 
have added some slices of lemon, less their pips, a few 
slices of onion, a sprig of thyme (or a little dried thyme in 
a muslin bag), a bayleaf, and a good piece of butter. 
When the fish is cooked, keep it warm, and cook in the 
same liquor a few small potatoes. Serve the fish with the 
potatoes round it and, if you like, hand a Hollandaise 
sauce separately. 
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SKATE A LA PROVENCALE 
Skate; tomatoes; anchovy essence; lemon, fines herbes. 


The Provencal way of cooking skate is not so good as 
the sole, but it is a change from Skate au beurre noir. Put 
some pieces of cooked skate in a shallow fireproof dish, 
and cover them with roughly chopped peeled tomatoes. 
Moisten with some of the stock in which the skate has 
cooked, flavoured with anchovy essence and lemon juice. 
Simmer for a quarter of an hour and serve with a sprink- 
ling of fines herbes, i.e., parsley, chives, tarragon and 
chervil. 


CURRIED SCALLOPS 
Scallops; onions; tomatoes; curry sauce. 


Lovers of scallops (and one I know in particular) will 
shy at this dish, for they may think that the flavour of the 
ingredients will spoil, if not drown, the flavour of these 
delicious shellfish. But if they are used with discretion, 
and the curry sauce is not too strong, the combination 
will be found to be excellent. Sausey slices of the scallops 
in butter with a little chopped onion and one or two 
roughly chopped tomatoes, and finish cooking them in a 
Curry Sauce made with fish stock. Serve separately some 
rice a2 /’indienne, that is, quite plainly boiled, and if you 
think you want it, some Chutney. 


KEFTEDES 
Beef; mashed potato; egg; parsley. 

These little meat cakes are quite simply made, but dif- 
ferent from an ordinary ‘rissole’, as the meat is raw. 
Mince up some raw beef and mix it with twice its volume 
of mashed potato. Beat into it an egg, and add some 
chopped parsley. Shape into flat round cakes about the 
size of a tournedos, and fry them fairly slowly in butter 
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till brown on each side. A distinctive sauce should be 
served with them, for example, tomato or diable. They 
are a little reminiscent of Russian ‘bitoques’ (sec 


page 183). 


STUFFED SHEEP’S HEART 


As this is St. Valentine’s month, we may well consider 
a gastronomical witticism in serving stuffed heart on the 
14th, say for luncheon, when a dish of sheep’s hearts can 
be very good indeed. But they must be well cooked and, 
above all, they must reach the table as hot as possible. 
Here are two stuffings. 

An onion minced, two tablespoonfuls of breadcrumbs, 
half a teaspoonful of sage, salt, pepper and, if you like, 
a little paprika. 

Or three tablespoonfuls of breadcrumbs, a dessert- 
spoonful of chopped ham, a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, half the rind of a lemon grated, salt, pepper and a 
binding of beaten egg. You can add a little celery or celery 
salt to this stuffing, and some with sweeter tooths may 
like to add a few stoned raisins. 

Having stuffed and sewn up the hearts, you can cither 
braise them slowly on a bed of vegetables; stew them, by 
first browning them in dripping in a stewpan, then adding 
a cupful of stock, or water, and finishing cooking them in 
that; or roast them in the oven, seeing that they are well 
basted. If you want to make quite sure of their tenderness, 
lard them. The times for roasting and stewing are about 
the same—for a sheep’s heart about forty minutes, for 
a calf’s heart from an hour to an hour and a half, and 
for a bullock’s heart from an hour and a half to two hours. 
Braising will take a little longer. In all cases the hearts are 
improved by a well-seasoned sauce, or a rich gravy. In the 
latter case, some red or black currant jelly as well. 
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GRILLED OXTAIL 


A dish of stewed Oxtail is sometimes too much for a 
small family. Then do not forget that the cold pieces left 
over will do for next day’s luncheon. Smear them over 
with made mustard (one of the French mustards is best), 
brush them lightly with melted butter, roll them in bread- 
crumbs and slowly and carcfully grill them. A Devil 
Sauce is suggested to accompany them. 


HAM DUMPLINGS 


Cold ham; bayleaf; mint. 

These little dumplings which come from the Tyrol are 
welcome on a cold February day. Mix well together half 
a pound of finely chopped ham, an ounce and a half of 
flour, two ounces of butter, half a bayleaf powdered and 
half a tablespoonful of mint. When the ingredients are 
well combined, shape into little dumplings and steam 
them for twenty minutes. Tomato sauce and grated cheese 
should be handed with them. 


USING UP A CHICKEN 

Supposing we have some chicken left over, roast or 
boiled. What shall we do with it? With the following 
basis, we can think of at least halt a dozen different ways 
of disposing of it. 

Cold chicken; onion; mushroom; parsley; ham and tongue; 
Béchamel Sauce. 

Cut up the chicken meat into little pieces, not too tiny, 
carefully removing skin, tendons and gristle. Fry lightly 
some minced onion, some finely chopped mushrooms and 
a few small cubes of lean ham or tongue. Drain these, and 
mix them with the chicken and some chopped parsley 
with a rather thick Béchamel sauce properly made and 
flavoured. Add a touch of grated nutmeg, if you like, to 
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the mixture and if necessary more salt and pepper. Spread 
it out on toa plate and let it get cold. 


VOLS-AU-VENT, BOUCHEES, TARTLETS 
These can all be filled with the mixture as it 1s. 


RISSOLES 

What we usually call a rissole is really a croquette. A 
rissole is made in this way: 

Roll out some paste thinly and cut it into small rounds. 
On each of these put a little heap of the chicken mixture. 
Fold over in half and crinkle the edges together, brush 
over with egg, and dust with fine breadcrumbs or lightly 
pounded vermicelli. Fry in deep fat. 


CROQUETTES 


Take pieces of the mixture as it is, and roll them with 
floured hands into small cork shapes. Egg-and-bread- 
crumb them and fry them in deep fat. 


MAZAGRANS AND CASSOLETTES 


Duchesse potatoes can take the place of pastry. Make 
some Duchesse potatoes as follows: Mash the potatoes, 
which have either been boiled or baked in their jackets, 
and to every quarter of a pound add the yolk of an egg. 
Stir this to a smooth paste with a little melted butter, 
seasoning with salt, pepper and grated nutmeg. Let this 
get cold and use in exactly the same way as the paste, but 
roll in breadcrumbs instead of vermicelli. Mazagrans in 
this case are the mixture enclosed between two layers of 
the potatoes and fried like the rissoles. Cassolettes are 
little drums of the potato, first fried then hollowed out 
and stuffed with the chicken mixture. 
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COQUILLES 
Serve the mixture in buttered coquilles, or scallop 
shells, surrounded or not with a border of Duchesse 
potato, and lightly browned in the oven or under the grill. 
A sprinkling of grated cheese (Parmesan and Gruyére) on 
the chicken mixture is recommended here. 


SPINACH SUBRICS 
Spinach, white sauce; egg; cheese. 

This very pleasant way of serving spinach permits it to 
stand as a course by itself. 

Blanch some spinach, drain it and chop it finely. Now 
cook it in butter till it is fairly dry, and mix it with a few 
spoonfuls of thick white sauce. (Very well drained tinned 
spinach might be used instead.) Season the mixture well 
with salt, pepper and grated nutmeg, and stir into it, off 
the fire, yolk of egg in the proportion of two yolks to each 
pound of spinach. Now melt a piece of butter in a pan and 
put in spoonfuls of the mixture, making sure that they do 
not touch. When one side is browned, turn them over 
carefully and brown the other. Arrange them on a dish, 
sprinkle them with grated cheese, and on serving pour a 
little melted butter over them. 


HARICOT BEANS A LA LYONNAISE 
Haricot beans; onion; cloves; carrots; Bouquet Garni. 

Buttered haricot beans with a nice sprinkling of chopped 
parsley are all very well in their way, but this way, I think, 
is better. However you do them, you will be well advised 
always to cook them first like this. Soak them for at least 
twelve hours, then cook them slowly and in an even heat 
in plain water. Half-way through their cooking, add salt, 
an onion stuck with cloves, two or three carrots cut in 
quarters and a bouquet of parsley, thyme and bayleaf. 
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Having cooked them thus and drained them well, simply 
sautez them with thin slices of onion in butter, after the 
fashion of lyonnaise potatoes. Black pepper from the 
mill will greatly help afterwards. 


ONION FRITTERS 


Spanish onions; frying batter; mixed herbs. 

Cut some Spanish onions into thin rings, and dip them 
in a batter which has been left to stand for at least an hour 
and is seasoned with mixed herbs and cayenne pepper. 
Fry the rings quickly in hot fat, and serve even more 
quickly still. 


POTATOES A LA LIMOUSINE 


Potatoes; fat bacon. 

Peel some potatoes and grate them coarsely. Heat some 
fat in a frying-pan till it is smoking, then put in the potato 
into which you have mixed some small pieces of fat 
bacon. Flatten the potato down and brown it one side, 
then brown the other. The thinner and crisper the cakc ts, 
the better. 


POTATOES A LA BRETONNE 


Potatoes; onions; tomatoes; garlic. 

Cut the potatoes into large dice, and cook them in stock 
with chopped onion and garlic and roughly chopped 
tomatoes. 


GRILLED POTATOES 
This is usually a novelty. Pecl and cut the potatoes into 
slices just over half an inch thick. Brush these over with 
melted butter, and cook them slowly under the grill, 
basting them with more butter if necessary. Scason on 
serving. 
42 
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CONFECTIONER’S CREAM (CREME PATISSIERE) 
Figes; sugar; flour; milk; vanilla pod; other flavouring. 

This Cream is so useful in making sweets that it may 
perhaps be given here. Work three yolks of eggs well with 
three and a half ounces of castor sugar. When this mixture 
whitens, add an ounce and a quarter of flour carefully 
sieved and then, by degrees, and mixing well with the 
whip, a trifle less than a pint of milk which has been 
brought to the boil with a vanilla pod and kept warm. 
Cook the cream, whipping well, till it boils, which it must 
do. It may be flavoured with any essence or liqueur, 
which should be added with the milk. Or if you want a 
chocolate flavour, add two small spoonfuls of powdered 
chocolate when the flour is mixed in. 


CREME FRITE 


Créme Patissiéres egg; breadcrumbs. 

An unusual sweet made with this cream, which is en- 
countered often in France, is Créme Frite (Fried Cream). 
Thicken the cream by cooking it a little longer, then pour 
it out on to a greased tin and let it get cold. If it is of the 
right consistence, it should be about half an inch thick. 
Cut the cold cream into smallish squares, dip them in 
beaten egg and fine white breadcrumbs, and try them 
quickly in butter. If this sweet is made from the plain 
unflavoured cream, a chocolate sauce is advised. 


CONVENT PANCAKES 


Pancake batter, tinned pears. 

Make some pancake batter, and fry a pancake on one 
side only. Cover the uncooked side with dice of tinned 
pears which have been drained and slightly warmed, and 
pour some more batter over, to cover them. Finish cook- 
ing the pancake in the oven, and serve flat and very hot. 
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BARQUETTES MEPHISTO 


Herrings’ roes; tartlets; Sauce Diable. 

Make some little boat-shaped tartlets of unsweetened 
pastry, fall them with poached herrings’ roes, and cover 
them with a Diable sauce. 


CANAPE QUO VADIS 


Herrings’ roes; mushrooms. 

In this savoury, the ordinary herring’s roe on toast is 
enlivened a little by being surmounted by a grilled mush- 
room of appropriate size. 


HERRINGS’ ROES WITH CHEESE 


Herrings’ roes; cheese sougfié mixture. 

Poach the roes, put them in the bottom of little buttered 
cocottes, cover them with some cheese soufflé mixture, 
and bake them in the oven like a soufflé, about ten 


minutes. 
SARDINE CIGARETTES 
Sardines; pastry. 

This is an easily made savoury, if you have some paste 
over. Roll it out very thin, and put on it a paste made with 
mashed boned sardines. Roll up the paste so that little 
‘cigarettes’ are formed, fry them golden and serve at once. 
Cayenne may be usefully added to the sardine paste. 
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THE FOOD OF THE MONTH 


Food which is in season all the year round is given in 
the table on page 13. 


Note—Nex'comers are printed in italics. 


FISH 
SEA FISH 


Bloaters 

Cod 

Dab 

Gurnet 

Ling 

Skate 

Smelts 

Sprats 

Whitebait 
RIVER FISH 


Eels 
Salmon 
Trout 


SHELL FISH 


Oysters 
Scallops 


MEAT 


Lamb 
Pork 


POULTRY 
Ducklings 
Ducks 
Guinea-fowls 
Turkeys 


GAME 


Hares 
Ortolans 
Ptarmigan 
Rabbits 
Wud Duck 
Woodcock 


VEGETABLES 


Jerusalem 
Artichokes 

Broccoli 
Brussels Sprouts 
Celeriac 
Endive 
Parsnips 
Radishes 

Salsify 

Savoys 

Sea ka le 

Spanish Onions 
Spinach 

Spring Onions 


Watercress 
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FRUIT 


Pears 


Rhubarb 


EMPIRE 
IMPORTED 
FRESH FRUIT 


Apples 
Granadillas 
Grapes 
Grape Fruit 
Mangoes 
Melons 
Nectarines 
Oranges 
Peaches 
Pears 

Plums 
Pomegranates 
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The following recipes are given during this month: 


SOUPS POULTRY 
Almond Soup, I page 50 Chicken Sauté 
Almond Soup, II 50 (six ways) page 56 
Rizzo Figatini 49 
Soupe Beaucaire 50 
VEGETABLES 

gee Cauliflower, Stuffed 58 

Eggs in Tartlets §I Potato Croquettes, I 58 


Fried Eggs 4 la Fermiére 51 potatoC see : 
Round Poached Eggs 51 ofato Uroquettes, j 


Sal T ee SWEETS 
riders ae 52 Brioches, Stuffed 58 
Salt Cod ala Lyonnaise 52 : 
Cream of Rice 59 
Salt Cod, Fried, I 52 
Salt Cod, Fried, II g. ean erdy 59 
: : )2 Rice, Cream of $9 
Salt Cod Ragout 52 
Sole with Risotto Rice Croquettes 59 
53 Rice Fritters Go 
MEAT 
Bread, Stuffed 54 
Mutton, leg of, a la SAVOURY DISHES 
Bretonne 55  Gruyere Souffle Go 
Onions Stuffed with Spring Onions on 
Kidney 54 Toast 60 
Pickled Pork and Leeks 55 
Tomato Tart 56 
Tripe, Braised $3 
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MARCH SEES THE FIELDS AND COUNTRY MARKETS 
reawaken, and early chickens and ducklings, and baby 
lamb, await our approval. Ortolans appear on the tables 
of the happy few, while radishes, spring onions and water- 
cress are new fare for all. Haddock, honest but not dis- 
tinguished, is the only fish to disappear. The list of Game 
is, of course, sadly depleted, and we had better eat our 
last rabbit. We see no more of celery, and apricots are 
left out of the Empire list, which offers in compensation 
the pomegranate, an awkward fruit, best tasted in Grena- 
dine. This month shows the first real promise of the 
gastronomic new year. 


Here are two soups, each of which requires the use of 
chickens’ livers. One is from Italy, the other from France. 
The Italian one first. 


RIZZO FIGATINI 
Chicken consommeé, celery, egg, cream, chickens’ livers, cheese. 


Make a chicken consommé flavoured with celery. Bind it 
with yolk of egg beaten up with a little cream. Garnish 
with slices of chickens’ liver tossed in butter, and hand 
grated cheese separately. 


D 49 M.G.F. 
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SOUPE BEAUCAIRE 


Cabbage; leeks; celery; chicken giblets; white stock; basil; mar- 
joram, pearl barley; chickens’ livers; cheese. 

Cut up the cabbage, leeks, celery and chickens’ giblets 
into strips, and fry them slowly in a little butter. Moisten 
them with white stock which has been flavoured with 
basil and marjoram. When the soup is cooked, garnish it 
with pearl barley and slices of chickens’ livers, and hand 
grated cheese separately. 


ALMOND SOUP, I 
Almonds; onion, celery; milk; cream. 

This is a sweet soup for a change. 

Blanch and chop up two ounces of almonds, and then 
boil them gently in a pint of milk with an onion and the 
white part of a large stick of celery. After an hour take out 
the vegetables, make a sauce with a tablespoonful of flour, 
an ounce of butter and half a pint of milk, flavour it with 
salt, pepper, mace and cayenne, and add it to the soup. 
Stir this until it boils, continue boiling for a tew minute: 
then add a quarter of a pint of cream. When it comes ty, 
the boil again, serve at once. 


ALMOND SOUP, II 


Almonds; French beans; egg. 

Make a white sauce with half an ounce of butter, the 
same of flour and half a pint of milk and white stock. 
When this is cooked, add two ounces of ground almonds, 
stirring well together to the boil and then simmering for a 
quarter of an hour. Now add a few drained French beans, 
and pour in half a pint more milk into which an egg-yolk 
has been beaten. Stir well together without bringing to 
the boil, and serve with crottons of fried bread. 
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EGGS IN TARTLETS 


Puff paste tartlets are very suitable for serving various 
sorts of eggs. We could, for instance, use them as recep- 
tacles for the different kinds of scrambled eggs which we 
discussed last month. Or for a poached egg cut nicely to 
shape and covered with a creamy cheese sauce or some 
other to your liking. Or you could put into your tartlets a 
mushroom stewed in butter and on this an egg cooked in 
the oven and cut to the shape of the mushroom. Or, more 
amusingly, you could fill each case with a round poached 
egg, covering it with a tomato or onion sauce sprinkled 
attractively with freshly chopped parsley. 


ROUND POACHED EGGS 


To make these eggs round (and this solves a mystery to 
many), they are dropped from a height into a deep pan of 
boiling water salted and vinegared to the degree of half a 
teacupful to every three pints. They should boil in this 
water for three minutes and then be removed carefully 
and drained. 


FRIED EGGS A LA FERMIERE 
Fried eggs, macedoine of vegetables; bacon, potatoes. 


These are eggs tried in deep hot fat, not in the way we 
fry our eggs and bacon. Make a macedoine of vegetables 
(or buy some ina tin), drain them well and heap them up in 
the middle of the serving dish. Round this heap arrange 
the fried eggs, and round them some fried rashers of bacon 
and noisette potatoes. (The soisette potatoes are cut out into 
little rounds the size of a hazel nut with a special scoop 
(which you can easily buy); they are then parboiled and 
finished by being browned lightly in butter.) 
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March is the month for Salt Cod, but that is no reason 
why we should not eat it at other times of the year, as we 
ought to do. Here are four admirable ways of preparing it. 


SALT COD A LA LYONNAISE 


Salt cod; onions; potatoes; vinegar; parsley. 

Boil the soaked cod, and flake it. Sautey some slices of 
onions and of cooked potatoes as for Lyonnaise potatoes, 
add the pieces of fish and a very little vinegar and complete 
cooking them together, serving with a sprinkling of 
chopped parsley. 

SALT COD RAGOUT 
Salt cod; onions, potatoes; garlic; fish stock, red wine; olive oil. 

Mince some onions and fry them in a mixture of butter 
and olive oil. Stir ina little flour and moisten with half fish- 
stock and half red wine. Now add a bruised clove of 
garlic, some very thin slices of raw potatoes and flakes of 
cooked salt cod. Cook all together for a quarter of an 
hour, then put this stew into a fireproof dish, sprinkle 
with breadcrumbs and brown in the oven. 


FRIED SALT COD, I 
Cut it into thin strips, roll them in milk, then in flour, 
and fry them in deep fat. A macedoine of vegetables is 
usually served with this dish. 


FRIED SALT COD, II 
Soak the fish well, and cut it, raw, into pieces. Roll 
these in flour and fry them in olive oil. Serve with tomato 


sauce. 
SALMON TART 


This out-of-the-common dish comes from Auvergne, 
and is well worth trying. You could if necessary use 
Empire imported salmon for it. Take some slices of 
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salmon and cut them into fillets. Make a flat tart and spread 
in it a mixture of salmon pounded with a few mushrooms, 
a piece of butter the same size as the piece of salmon, a 
little cream, and a seasoning of salt, pepper and grated 
nutmeg. Arrange the salmon fillets on this bed, season 
them a little more, put a few dabs of butter here and there 
on them and cover over with more pastry. Pinch the 
edges well together and bind them with a band of paste 
all round. Brush the top of the tart over with a beaten egg 
and bake it slowly in the oven for half an hour to three- 
quarters. If you like a sauce with it, make one by season- 
ing some melted butter with chopped chervil and tarragon 
and the juice of a lemon. 


SOLE WITH RISOTTO 

Sole; lobster; Béchamel Sauce; white wine; fish stock; rice; cheese. 

This is a dinner-party dish, and so warrants a trifle extra 
expenditure. Season some fillets of sole, fold them in half, 
and poach them in the oven, covered with buttered paper, 
for ten minutes in a mixture of white wine and stock made 
from the fish trimmings. Meanwhile heat up some smallish 
pieces of lobster (a good tinned kind would do), with a 
little butter and some white wine. Also cook a cupful and 
a half of rice in twice as much white meat stock as there ts 
rice, for twenty minutes. To dish up, make a border of the 
rice nicely dried but still very hot, then, inside, one of the 
lobster pieces, and inside them the fillets of sole covered 
with a Béchamel Sauce—to which, by the way, a trifle of 
cheese might well be added. But it must all be very hot on 
its arrival at table. 


BRAISED TRIPE 


We must have another dish of tripe while the cold 
weather is still with us. Cut the tripe into slices, and on 
each lay a thin slice of bacon and a little forcemeat, made 
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as you prefer it. Roll up the slices and tie them, and braise 
them on a bed of vegetables in the usual way for about 
three hours, or even more. 


ONIONS STUFFED WITH KIDNEY 
Onions, sheeps’ kidneys; anchovies, lemon. 

Three-quarters cook some large onions, take off their 
tops and scoop out enough of their insides to leave room 
for a couple of sheeps’ kidneys cut into eight pieces. Put a 
small piece of butter inside each of the scooped-out onion 
cases, then a spoonful of the onion insides minced and 
peppered, then the pieces of kidney interspersed with 
small dice of boned anchovies, now and then a dusting of 
pepper and perhaps a tiny squeeze of lemon, then more 
minced onion, a pat of butter and finally the onion top. 
When all the onions are stuffed, arrange them in a fire- 
proof dish and bake them in a slow oven for an hout. 
Serve with a rich brown gravy poured over them, and 
an adornment of chopped parsley. 


STUFFED BREAD 


Stuffed rolls offer an easy escape for the housewite who 
is at a loss what to do with some cold meat. Get breakfast 
rolls and take a piece off the end. Scoop out the insides 
and dry the crusty shells till they are crisp and brown. 
Now make a hachis of whatever meat you wish to dispose 
of, but see that it is a savoury one, fill the rolls with this, 
and put them back into the oven till they are quite hot. 

Something a little better than this is a Stuffed Loaf, 
which you can make as follows. Cut the bottom off a loaf 
of the size and shape you want, and scoop out all the 
crumb. Now stuff the shell with a mince of whatever meat 
you fancy. (One suggestion is chicken, chickens’ livers 
tossed in butter, sweetbreads and mushrooms bound with 
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a good sauce well flavoured with herbs; but we shall think 
of something less elaborate.) Line the bottom of a fire- 
proof dish with rashers of fat bacon, put the stuffed loaf, 
bottom downwards, on them and cook slowly in the oven 
till the crust is, as my mentor has it, ‘soft and melting as 
the pastry of a hot meat pie’. Surround the loaf with little 
heaps of carrots and onion, and perhaps a few tinned peas 
and beans, and cut it in slices before your charmed and 
astonished guests. 


PICKLED PORK AND LEEKS 


Pickled pork; leeks. 

An extremely nice way of combining two pleasant 
flavours. Cut some pickled pork, preferably the streaky 
kind, into smallish dice, and fry them in butter till they are 
golden. Then add some uncooked Iceks cut into pieces 
two inches long and cook them slowly with the pork for 
about half an hour. The pan should be shaken frequently 
to prevent the pork from sticking. Just before you serve 
it, a very fine sprinkling of salt will improve it. 


LEG OF MUTTON A LA BRETONNE 


Leg of mutton; haricot beans; onions; shallots; tomato purée; 
Larlic; Bouquet garni. 

This is an excellent dish of mutton from Brittany. Cook 
the joint in the oven in the usual way. To serve with it 
you will want some haricot beans and some tomato sauce. 
Soak the beans overnight, and in the morning blanch 
them by bringing them to the boil in cold water and then 
boiling them for five minutes. Throw this blanching 
water away, and now cook them in a casserole with hot 
water, two large onions, a clove of garlic, salt, pepper and 
a bouquet of parsley, thyme and bayleaf. In another pan 
fry in butter the onions which have been cooked with the 
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beans, a few finely chopped shallots and a little tomato 
purée or a chopped tomato. Let this last cook for some 
time till it is a creamy purée, then add the ‘juice’ from the 
mutton (without the fat, of course), and the beans. Cook 
a little longer, stirring the beans carefully so that they 
do not break. Strain the sauce from the beans, which you 
will now put in a fireproof dish with the leg upon them, 
and set the dish in the oven for a quarter of an hour. 


Serve the sauce separately. 


TOMATO TART 
Chickens’ livers; onion; mushrooms; olives; tomatoes; Béchamel 
Sauce; cheese. 

Line a sandwich tin with unsweetened pastry, and fill 
this flan with some thickish Béchamel Sauce flavoured with 
cheese and tomato purée. Chop up some mushrooms, a 
few stoned olives and chickens’ livers and cook these in 
butter with a little minced onion. Skin and scoop out some 
smallish tomatoes, stuff them with this mixture and 
arrange them in the sauce. Sprinkle them well with 
browned breadcrumbs and bake the whole thing in the 
oven. 

SAUTE CHICKEN; SIX WAYS TO CHOOSE FROM 

Sauté Chicken is a dish which needs encouraging, for 
sauté-ing is a form of cooking with which many of us are 
unfamiliar. (For those who do not know this admirable 
fashion of cooking, I have ventured to append a note at 
the end of this book, on page 227.) Here are half a dozen 
ways of presenting sauté chicken. 


Chicken; onion, asparagus tips. 

Sautex the pieces of chicken without colouring them. 
Keep them warm, and pour into the sauté-pan some 
creamy onion sauce, mixing it well with the butter and 
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juices from the chicken. Pour this over the pieces and 
garnish with little heaps of asparagus tips. 


Chicken; white wine; veal gravy; bacon, onions; potatoes. 

Sautez the pieces of chicken till golden. Moisten the 
sauté-liquor with white wine and thick veal gravy, and 
garnish with little fried cubes of lean cooked bacon, and 
potatoes cut to olive shape, parboiled and then finished in 
butter till they are golden. 


Chicken; leeks; onions; mushrooms, Supréme Sauce. 

Sautez the pieces without colouring them, along with 
minced leeks, onions and mushrooms. Moisten the sauté- 
liquor with a rich Supréme Sauce, and pour this over the 
chicken and the vegetables. 


Chicken; carrots; Supréme Sauce. 

Sautex without colouring and cover with a Supréme 
Sauce into which have been mixed some well-boiled car- 
rots finely chopped up. 

Chicken; onion, white wine; cream; pilaff rice; paprika; Bouquet 
Larni, 

Sprinkle the pieces of chicken with paprika pepper and 
sautez them with chopped onions. Serve them in a border 
of pilaff rice, and pour over them a Sauce Hongroise 
finished with cream. (Sauce Hongroise is made by frying 
some chopped onion in butter with paprika, moistening 
it with white wine and adding a bouquet of parsley, thyme 
and bayleaf. The sauce should be reduced by two-thirds 
and then enriched with Supréme Sauce.) 


Chicken; onion; parsley; veal; gravy. 

Sautexy the pieces as usual, and when three-quarters 
cooked, add some minced onions which have been cooked 
in butter. Moisten with thick veal gravy and on serving 
sprinkle with chopped parsley. 
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STUFFED CAULIFLOWER 


Cauliflower; forcemeat, egg; bacon; stock. 

To stuffa cauliflower sounds more difficult than it really 
is. Parboil the cauliflower, rinse it in cold water, and drain 
it. Make a good forcemeat, with or without meat, and 
bind it well with two or three beaten eggs. When it is well 
mixed and seasoned, fill up the interstices between the 
flowerets, pushing the forcemeat well down between 
them. Now cover the bottom of a saucepan, just large 
enough to hold the cauliflower, with rashers of bacon, 
put in the cauliflower head downwards and braise it in 
some good stock. When it is done, it should have 
absorbed all the stock, and may then be turned out, right 
way up, on the serving dish. You can serve a sauce or 
gravy with it, but you should not use the bacon rashers 
as a garnish. 

POTATO CROQUETTES, I 
Mashed potato; hard-boiled egg; anchovies. 

This is a croquette from Poland. Chop up finely a hard- 
boiled egg and a couple of anchovy fillets for every pound 
of the mashed potato. Mix all well together, shape into 
cakes and fry in hot fat. 


POTATO CROQUETTES, II 
Mashed potatoes; ham; herring in oil. 

Pound together two slices of ham and a fillet of herring 
(in oil) for every pound of the mashed potatoes. Mix well 
together, shape into cakes, egg-and-breadcrumb them, 
and fry them. 

STUFFED BRIOCHES 
Brioches; Créeme Patissiére; hazel nuts. 

Here is another use for the Créme Patissiére described 

last month. If you do not want to make your own brioches, 
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buy some from a French pastrycook’s. Make some Créme 
Patissiére (see page 43) flavoured with coffee, grill some 
hazel nuts, crush them lightly and mix them with the 
cream. Cut off the tops of the brioches, scoop out their in- 
sides, fill them with the cream and put their tops on again, 
a little jauntily perhaps. 


PAIN PERDU 
Stale bread; milk; vanilla; egg. 

One of the simplest sweets of all. Cut some half-inch 
thick slices from a stale loaf of bread, cut off the crusts and 
dip the slices in cold milk which has been sweetened and 
flavoured with vanilla. Drain them and then dip them in 
slightly sugared beaten egg. Brown them on both sides in 
clarified butter. Serve them powdered with fine sugar, or 
with a sweet sauce if you prefer it. 


CREAM OF RICE 


Here are two sweets to be made with cream of rice. 
To make the cream, all you have to do is to put a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of Carolina rice into a pint of cold milk, 
add a dozen lumps of sugar and a vanilla pod, and cook 
slowly in a double saucepan till the milk is absorbed, 
which will take about three hours. This cream (which, if 
enriched with fresh cream and flavoured as you fancy, 
may well be caten cold as it is) can then be employed in 
the following ways. 


RICE CROQUETTES 
Cut or mould the cold cream of rice into any shapes 
you wish, brush these pieces over with beaten egg, roll 
them in fine breadcrumbs and fry them in deep fat. 
Apricot sauce is usually served with these. 
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RICE FRITTERS 
Cream of Rice; any thick fruit purée or jam; frying batter. 

Spread out the rice when warm in a thin layer, and when 
cold, cut it into discs about three-and-a-half inches 1n 
diameter. A little thick fruit purée, or jam, should then be 
placed in the centre of each disc, the rice rolled over it to 
make a little ball with the filling in the middle, and the 
whole dipped in batter and fried, and served sprinkled 
with icing sugar. 

A third way of using this Cream will be found in 
Apricots a la Colbert, which have already been described 
on page 27. 

SPRING ONIONS ON TOAST 
Spring onions; white sauce; possibly cheese. 

We should be catching sight of our first spring onions 
now. Try eating them on toast in this way. Tie them into 
little bundles, cut the same length, and cook them for 
about an hour gently in salted water. Drain them, and 
serve them, untied, on slices of buttered toast covered 
with a thick creamy white sauce, to which perhaps a little 
cheese has been added, but not too much. 


GRUYERE SOUFFLE 
Egos; Gruyére cheese; cream. 

The use of Gruyére cheese here gives this soufHlé an 
unwonted flavour. Beat up six eggs, and add little by 
little while still beating a quarter of a pound of finely- 
grated Gruyére cheese. When these are well mixed, add 
half a cupful of thick rich cream. Pour it into the soufflé 
dish, and bake it in a hot oven for twenty minutes. Serve 
at once, before this rich souffié has time to collapse. 
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THE FOOD OF THE MONTH 


Food which is in season all the year round is given in 
the table on page 13. 


Note—Newcomers are printed in italics. 


FISH 
SEA FISH 
Bloaters 
Dabs 
Hake 
Ling 
Mackerel 
Skate 
Smelts 
Whitebait 


RIVER FISH 


Eels 
Salmon 
Trout 


SHELL FISH 


Crabs 
Oysters 
Scallops 


MEAT 


Lamb 
Pork 


POULTRY 
Ducklings 


Guinea-fowl 


GAME 


Ortolans 
Ptarmigan 


VEGETABLES 


Jerusalem 
Artichokes 
Asparagus 
Horseradish 
Parsnips 
Radishes 
Seakale 
Spanish Onions 
Spinach 
Spring Onions 
Watercress 
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FRUIT 
Rhubarb 


EMPIRE 
IMPORTED 
FRESH FRUIT 


Apples 
Avocado Pears 
Granadillas 
Grapes 

Grape Fruit 
Limes 

Melons 
Oranges 
Peaches 

Pears 
Persimmons 
Plums 
Pomegranates 
Quinces 
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The following recipes are given during this month: 


SOUPS POULTRY 
Apple Soup page 66 Duck, Braised, with 
Economical Soup 65 Olives page 72 
EGGS 
Cold Eggs en Surprise 66 VEGETABLES 
Egg Rissoles 66 Artichoke Mould 73 
Potatoes Blésois 74 
FISH Potatoes, Mashed 73 
: Potatoes, Mashed, 
Australian Fish Cakes 68 Provencale 74 
Fish Balls 67 ; . 
ane les 65 Seakale a la Polonaise 73 
Mackerel, Filleted, a 
la créme 69 
Mackerel, Filleted, au SWEETS 
beurre noir 68 
Mackerel, Grilled Filleted 68 APBie Caanone 2 
ll a aaa of, Pineapple with wine 74 
ala Bordelaise 69 Rhubarb Tart 
Mussels a la Catalane 67 el 
Salmon Cutlet, Baked 69 
MEAT SAVOURY DISHES 
Lamb, Roast, 4 la Anchovy Cheese 75 
Bestavice yo Cheese Straws 76 
Pig’s Feet a la Sainte Mushrooms, Grilled, 
Ménéchould 52 ala Bourguignonne 76 
Steak, Marinated 71 
Tournedos with Mixed 
Vegetables 71 
Veal Rolls 71 
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APRIL IS DISTINCTLY SPRING-LIKE. MACKEREL 
bring visions of West Country fishing fleets: Hake of no- 
thing in particular, except Hake. But Crabs are sea-sidey 
creatures, and the first asparagus is an Event. Avocado 
Pears, Limes and Persimmons adorn the overseas quota 
for the first time; quinces, too, so oddly for so typical an 
autumn fruit. What do we lose? Cod is not so good: 
sprats and gurnet will not much be missed. We shall eat 
no more turkey or guinea-fowl for a while, but why should 
we, when the young chickens are a-growing? Alone the 
dark-fleshed and sinister ptarmigan keeps the shy ortolan 
company. Broccoli goes; so do Brussels Sprouts, celery, 
and endive. But in spite of all, a goodish programme. 


ECONOMICAL SOUP 


Onion; stock; breadcrumbs, egg; cheese. 

This is one of those soups which the French make out 
of next to nothing. Chop up very finely a small onion and 
boil it till it is soft in a pint dnd a half of stock (or even 
water), with a cupful of fine breadcrumbs. Sieve the soup, 
bring it to the boil, and season. Then without letting it 
come to the boil again, stir in the yolk of an egg beaten up 
in a gill of milk. Sprinkle grated cheese over it before 
Serving. 
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APPLE SOUP 
Apples; beef stock; ginger; rice. 

This is a strange soup which appeals to some. Strain a 
quart of beef stock, bring it to the boil and put in half a 
pound of peeled and chopped apples. When they are 
cooked to a pulp, sieve the soup again, and season it with 
plenty of pepper and about half a teaspoonful of ground 
ginger. Serve as hot as possible, and hand plainly boiled 
rice separately. 

POTATO OMELETTE 
Eges,; sautées potatoes. 


The usual potato omelette seems to consist of a plain 
one just stuffed or made with a few warmed up potato 
slices. It is far better to sauter some slices of cooked 
potato, cut these into tiny cubes, mix them with the eggs 
before they are cooked and then make the omelette in the 
usual way. Some people add a little chopped parsley, and 
others a few chives as well. 


EGG RISSOLES 
Eggs; puff pastry. 

Hard-boil and shell your eggs. Make some puff pastry 
and roll it out thinly. Roll each egg in a seasoning of salt 
and pepper and wrap it in the paste, securely closing the 
edges. Egg-and-breadcrumb twice, and fry in hot butter 
till a light brown and the paste is cooked through. Serve 
with fried parsely and a well-flavoured sauce. 


COLD EGGS EN SURPRISE 
Eggs; mayonnaise sauce; salad. 


Break your eggs very carefully at one end, so that the 
shells remain as intact as possible. Scramble the contents, 
and when cold mix with a little mayonnaise sauce. Fill up 
the egg-shells with this mixture and serve them, broken 
end downwards, on a bed of salad. 
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MUSSELS A LA CATALANE 
Mus sels; onion; parsley; mignonette pepper, lemon. 

Wash and scrape the mussels clean, and cook them till 
they open, with a little minced onion, parsley stalks and 
mignonette pepper. Strain the cooking liquor finely and 
let it reduce a little. Then, for a sauce, fry some chopped 
onion in butter, sprinkle with flour, and moisten with the 
mussel liquor to which you have added a squeeze of lemon 
juice. Remove one shell from each of the mussels, set them 
in a dish, and pour the sauce over them. 


LOBSTER CUTLETS 


Lobster; Béchamel Sauce; shrimp essence; egg; possibly mush- 
room, parsley. 

Make a thick sauce with butter, flour and preferably 
some good fish stock. But failing this, a good Béchamel 
Sauce will do. In any case flavour it with shrimp essence 
and bind it with the yolk of an egg. While it is still warm, 
add your pieces of lobster, cooked or tinned, which have 
been tossed in a little butter. Let the mixture get cold, 
then shape it into cutlets or croquettes, egg-and-bread- 
crumb them and fry them in deep fat. Fried parsley should 
certainly be served with them, and some people like a 
sauce, say, shrimp or anchovy. If you want to improve on 
this mixture, you might combine with the lobster and the 
sauce a few small picces of mushroom tossed in butter or, 
better still, you could famber the pieces of lobster with a 
little brandy before adding them to the sauce. Fried parsley 
1s de rigueur. 

FISH BALLS 
Cod; potatoes; egg. 

This is an American fashion of making fishcakes. Cut 
up a large cupful of cod and two of potatoes (the pieces 
should be much the same size) and cook them together in 
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boiling water till the potatoes are nearly soft. Drain them 
and shake them over the flame till they are dry. Then mash 
them, add a beaten egg, half a tablespoonful of butter and 
some pepper. Whip well together and finish by adding 
salt. Fry in spoonfuls in deep hot fat. 


AUSTRALIAN FISH CAKES 
Cooked fish; onion or shallot; ham or bacon; milk; egg; anchovy 


SAUCE. 
Chop up finely a shallot or small onion and fry it in an 
ounce of butter with a good tablespoonful of chopped 
ham or bacon. Then stir in an ounce of flour and a 
quarter of a pint of milk, mix well together and boil for a 
few minutes. Take it off the fire and stir in a beaten egg 
and half a pound of finely flaked cooked fish. Let it get 
cool, shape into little balls and poach them in boiling 
fish stock for five minutes or so. Serve with an anchovy 
sauce. 
MACKEREL 
April brings us mackerel back again, and the realization 
of our poverty of mackerel dishes. Oddly enough we 
seldom encounter it filleted. Here are a few ways of serv- 
ing it in this manner. 


GRILLED FILLETED MACKEREL 
Grill the fillets, and serve them with a Green Sauce; 
that is, a mayonnaise sauce coloured green with pounded 
and sieved spinach, watercress, parsley, chervil and tar- 
ragon, the herbs having first been blanched. 


FILLETED MACKEREL AU BEURRE NOIR 


The fillets in this case are sautés in butter, sprinkled with 
grated Parmesan and chopped capers and covered with 
the black butter on serving. 
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FILLETED MACKEREL A LA CREME 


Perhaps the simplest way of all is to poach the fillets 
and serve them with a cream sauce, plain or flavoured 
with anchovy, but I am inclined to think that this fish 
needs rather more strongly flavoured treatment. For this 
reason I should prefer 


FILLETS OF MACKEREL A LA BORDELAISE 


flouring them first and frying them in a little butter and 
sending them to the table with a Bordelaise sauce. This is 
made by moistening chopped shallots, mignonette pepper, 
thyme and bayleaf with red wine, reducing this and add- 
ing half-glaze sauce. The whole thing is then finely sieved, 
and poured over the fillets. 


BAKED SALMON CUTLET 


Quite one of the best ways of cooking a cutlet of salmon 
is to bake it in a casserole in the oven, or even between 
two plates. But you must butter it well. If you are baking 
it in a casserole, which is the better way, put a piece of 
butter about the size of a very small egg into the pan and 
let it melt. Have a slice of salmon weighing about a pound 
and a half, season it and put it into the butter, very lightly 
browning each side on the top of the fire. Then put it into 
a slow oven for half to three-quarters of an hour, turning 
it over half-way through the cooking. 

This is particularly delicious as it is, with the butter 
poured round it, but there are two elaborations which 
make the dish even better. The first is to put into the 
casserole about twenty minutes before the cooking is 
finished some small peeled and quartered mushrooms, 
letting them cook with the fish; and the second is, having 
done this, to take out the salmon and the mushrooms, 
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keep them hot and pour a small cupful of cream into the 
mushroom and butter liquor, letting this boil for a few 
minutes, mixing it well before pouring it over the fish. 
But if you intend to finish the dish with cream in this 
way, you had better not put quite so much butter in at 
the beginning. 


ROAST LAMB A LA BEARNAISE 
Lamb, Béarnaise Sauce (shallots, tarragon, chervil, vinegar, 
eggs). 

Some of us are still old-fashioned enough to eat Lamb 
on Easter Sunday. If we have him roast, this pleasing 
addition of Béarnaise sauce may appeal to some. 

Roast the lamb in the usual way, and when it is done 
serve it with the Béarnaise sauce to which have been added 
three or four spoonfuls of the gravy from the joint. Serve 
also some new potatoes (they will have to be the imported 
kind) parboiled and then cooked in a casserole in butter, 
or (if you can get it) in goose fat, till they are golden. 

Béarnaise Sauce is not really difficult to make, but it 
may be tricky. Put in a small saucepan a tablespoonful of 
chopped shallots, two ounces of chopped tarragon, three 
of chervil, a little pepper, a pinch of salt, and four table- 
spoonfuls of wine vinegar. Reduce by two-thirds, let the 
sauce cool a little and add the yolks of five eggs. Now 
strain, if you like, and ona very low fire, or over a basin of 
boiling water, whisk the sauce quickly, adding by degrees 
six ounces of butter in little bits, so that it mixes with the 
eggs while they are cooking. It should not be allowed 
to get too hot, never to boil, or it will turn. Serve it, 
therefore, rather more than lukewarm, and at the last 
minute throw in a teaspoonful of chopped tarragon and 
chervil. 
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VEAL ROLLS 
Vealcutlet; ham or bacon; onion; tomato, celery salt; herbs; stock. 


Cut some thin slices of veal cutlet into pieces about four 
inches square, beat them flat and on each lay a thin slice of 
bacon or ham cut to the same size. Sprinkle with a little 
minced onion, some peeled and chopped tomato (the 
fleshy part only), salt, pepper, celery salt, and just a pinch 
of mixed herbs. Roll them up and tie them with cotton. 
Melt some butter or dripping in a frying-pan, and brown 
the rolls all over. Let them then stew in the fat for about 
twenty minutes, when you must add a gill of boiling 
stock. Put on the lid and let them simmer for half an hour. 
The sauce should be thickened when they are cooked, 
and they might well be served on a purée of spinach. 


TOURNEDOS WITH MIXED VEGETABLES 


Fillet of beef; tomatoes; mushrooms; macédoine of vegetables, 
Sherry. 


The macédoine of vegetables will, I suspect, have to 
come from a tin, but there are quite good ones. Drain the 
vegetables, and let them warm in a little butter, adding 
four mushrooms cut in slices, two peeled and sliced 
tomatoes and a tablespoonful of sherry. Let this stew 
gently while you cut your fournedos trom the fillet. Grill 
them, serve them on crottons of fried bread with the 
vegetable garnish round them. A large piece of steak 
could of course be served with the same garnish if you 
preferred it, and as a matter of fact the sherry could be 
omitted. 

MARINATED STEAK 
Steak; olive oil; vinegar; onion; peppercorns; lemon; parsley; 
thyme, garlic; marjoram, stock or gravy. 

Beefsteak will taste all the different, if you first prepare 
it in this way. Marinate the steak all day, turning it over 
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now and again, in a mixture of two tablespoonfuls of 
olive oil, one of vinegar, two onions sliced, a few pepper- 
corns, lemon peel, a bouguet of parsley, thyme and mar- 
joram and, if you like it, a bruised clove of garlic. Wipe the 
steak dry, and fry it lightly on both sides in butter. Then 
stew it in the marinade, to which you must add a cupful of 
gtavy or stock. When the meat is done, strain the sauce 
and let it thicken a little by reduction. 


PIG’S FEET A LA SAINTE MENEHOULD 
Pig’s feet, stock; white wine; bayleaf,; onion; cloves. 

Pig’s feet may sound rather plebeian but, as all know 
who have tasted them, they are very delicious. Especially 
if they are cooked in the very famous fashion from Cham- 
pagne, @ la Sainte Ménébould. Cut the feet in half, tie each 
together again and braise them in a mixture of stock and 
white wine (half and half), with salt, pepper, a bayleaf and 
two or three onions stuck with cloves. When they are 
cooked, let them get cold, separate the halves again, 
brush them over with melted butter, roll them in fine 
white breadcrumbs and grill them very slowly. No sauce 
is needed here, lest you lose the fine flavour of the 
braising. 

BRAISED DUCK WITH OLIVES 
Duck; brown stock; Espagnole sauce; bouquet garni, olives. 

Brown the duck all over in butter, take it out of the 
saucepan and keep it warm. Drain off the butter and, if 
you like, swill the pan with a little dry white wine (though 
this need not be done), and pour in two-thirds of a pint 
of Espagnole sauce and the same of brown stock. Add a 
bouquet of parsley, thyme and bayleaf, put in the duck and 
braise it gently till it is done. Just before serving, and in 
time for them to warm through, add half a pound of 
stoned olives which you have blanched beforehand. 
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Dish the duck, and serve it with the sauce and the olives 
round it. 

SEAKALE A LA POLONAISE 
Seakale; parsley, egg; breadcrumbs. 

Many people think that Seakale is inclined to be taste- 
less. They may at any rate find it more amusing if it is pre- 
sented in the Polish fashion. Cook the seakale as usual, 
drain it well, and when you have dished it, sprinkle it with 
hot hard-boiled egg-yolk chopped up with some parsley, 
and throw over it at the very last moment some fresh 
breadcrumbs which have been made golden in butter 
when it is just foaming. It must be served very quickly. 


ARTICHOKE MOULD 

Jerusalem artichokes; milk; cream; eggs; cheese or tomato sauce. 

Boil two pounds of artichokes in milk, mash them well 
and pass them through a hair sieve. Add half a pint of 
cream, four eggs well beaten, season with pepper and salt, 
pour into a well-buttered mould and steam for an hour. 
When turned out, the mould can be garnished with 
tomato sauce or purée or with a rich cheese sauce. 


Potatoes are rather difficult just now. Here are a few 
suggestions for disguising elderly ones. 


FRIED POTATO CAKE 
A fried potato cake can be varied by adding a little 
cream to the pieces of cooked potato, seasoning with salt, 
freshly ground black pepper and some chopped parsley. 


MASHED POTATO 
Well ‘buttered’ and mashed potatoes can be made far 
more delicious still if you mix in with them a teaspoonful 
of finely chopped chives, or the same of jsnes herbes, that is, 
parsley, chives, tarragon and chervil chopped together. 
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POTATOES BLESOIS 
Potatoes; fat bacon. 

This is an unusual and rather rich dish of potatoes. Cut 
some fat bacon into small dice and some potatoes into 
rounds. Put a layer of the bacon into a casserole, and on it 
a good layer of potatoes. Season these with salt and pepper, 
continuing these alternate layers till the casserole is full. 
Put on the lid closely and cook in a very low heat for a 
couple of hours. 


MASHED POTATOES PROVENCALE 
Mashed potatoes; tomato purée; breadcrumbs. 

Put some well-mashed potatoes in the bottom of a well- 
buttered shallow fireproof dish, and cover them with a 
thick purée of tomatoes. This should if possible be made 
from fresh tomatoes, but a tinned purée would do at a 
pinch. Sprinkle this well with breadcrumbs and melted 
butter, and brown quickly in the oven. There should be a 
little garlic in the tomato sauce. 


PINEAPPLE WITH WINE 


I have been told by a friend who, like so many others, 
has cruised to the West Indies that to obtain a really 
marvellous pineapple dish you must remove the core and 
pour into the void as much as you can of a bottle of sweet 
full-flavoured white wine. Leave this in the pineapple for 
a day and a night, then empty it out. The slices should 
simply be served with castor sugar and it will be found 
that the flavour of the wine has wonderfully penetrated 
into the fruit. 

STEWED APPLES 


Apples; prunes; dates; crystallized ginger; brown sugar; lemon. 
One of my correspondents sent me this recipe for a very 
pleasant cold sweet. Cut up a pound of peeled apples in 
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slices. Add two pieces of best crystallized ginger, a quarter 
of a pound of best prunes, and the same of dates. Sweeten 
to taste with brown sugar and boil up all together very 
quickly. The sweet is cooked when the apples are stewed 
to a purée. Then take it off the fire and flavour with lemon 
juice to your liking. It must be eaten cold. 


RHUBARB TART 


It might be noted here that when next you make an 
open tart with young rhubarb, you will find it nicer if you 
cover the fruit at the last with some red-currant jelly anda 
generous sprinkling of well-crushed macaroons. 


APPLE CHARLOTTE 
Apples; bread-and-butter; golden syrup. 


This is by far the best apple charlotte that I know, and 
not usually to be found in cookery books, I think. Line 
the charlotte mould with thin slices of bread-and-butter 
(no crusts), and spread them as thickly as you can with 
golden syrup. Meanwhile you have made a purée of 
stewed apples, not too thin, and this you will now put into 
the mould in alternate layers with fine breadcrumbs. Let 
the breadcrumbs be the last layer, and cook this quite 
lovely pudding in the oven till it is brown, as it will be 
not only on the top but on the sides too. It only wants 
some thick cream, or Devonshire Cream, to make it one 
of the world’s superlative sweets. 


ANCHOVY CHEESE 
Bread-and-butter; anchovy; parsley; cheese. 

This is a very old savoury, quite two hundred years 
old, when such things were offered to whet the appetite, 
as hors d’euvre. Fry some half-inch slices of bread and 
butter, cut them into fingers and on each lay a boned 
anchovy fillet. Grate some cheese and mix it with a little 
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chopped parsley, and spread it fairly thickly on each 
finger. Pour over some melted butter, arrange the fingers 
on the fireproof dish in which they will be served, and 
brown them in the oven or under a low grill. Cayenne 


pepper will be needed with this. 


CHEESE STRAWS 


There are so many ways of making cheese pastry for 
straws that I must excuse myself for giving this one. But 
it is very good, and when the straws are made they really 
do ‘melt in the mouth’, as they say. Mix two ounces of 
flour with the same of grated cheese, a little salt, pepper 
and a dash of mustard. Rub in two ounces of butter and 
add the yolk of an egg, mixing to a paste and adding a 
little water if necessary. Work well together and roll out 
till about a sixth of an inch thick. Cut the paste into nar- 
row strips, arrange them on a floured tin and bake for ten 
minutes in a hot oven. They are better hot, but nearly as 
delicious cold. 


GRILLED MUSHROOMS A LA BOURGUIGNONNE 
Mushrooms; garlic; shallot; parsley; brandy. 

Snail addicts will welcome this dish, since the butter 
used in it is the same as that with which Escargots Bour- 
guignonne are stuffed. Grill the mushrooms in the usual 
way, and when they are done surmount each with a pat of 
this exquisite if a little expensive butter. Pound a clove of 
garlic to a paste, adding finely chopped shallot, minced 
parsley, salt and pepper freshly ground from the pepper- 
mill. Mix this with butter, adding a liqueurglassful of old 
brandy. If you do not like garlic, this dish is not for you. 
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THE FOOD OF THE MONTH 


Food which is in season all the year round is given in 
the table on page 13. 


Note—Newcomers are printed in italics. 


FISH 
SEA FISH 


Hake 
Herrings 
Mackerel 
Smelts 
Whitebait 


RIVER FISH 
Eels 
Salmon 
Trout 

SHELL FISH 


Crabs 
Scallops 


MEAT 
Lamb 


POULTRY 


Ducklings 
Guinea-fowl 


GAME 
Ortolans 


VEGETABLES 


Jerusalem 
Artichokes 
Asparagus 
Green Corn 
Green Peas 
Horseradish 
Parsnips 
New Potatoes 
Seakale 
Spanish Onions 
Spinach 
Spring Onions 
Watercress 
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Green Gooseberries 


Rhubarb 


EMPIRE 
IMPORTED 
FRESH FRUIT 


Apples 
Avocado Pears 
Granadillas 
Grapes 

Grape Fruit 
Limes 

Melons 
Peaches 

Pears 
Persimmons 
Pomegranates 
Quinces 


MAY 


The following recipes are given during this month: 


SOUPS 
Asparagus Soup page 81 
Quick Potato Soup 81 

EGGS 
Eggs a l’Américaine 82 
Norwegian Eggs 82 


Omelette a l?Américaine 82 


FISH 
Halibut Steaks with 
Welsh Rarebit 85 
Herrings, Fried 85 
Herrings, Grilled 84 
Mackerel en papillotes 83 
Salmon en casserole 83 
Salmon, Grilled Tail 82 
Sole Parisienne 84 
Turbot, Grilled, with 
Bananas 85 
MEAT 
Beef Bourguignonne 85 
Calf’s Liver, Baked 87 
Country Paté 86 
Lamb, Jugged 86 


Sweetbreads in Potatoes 87 
Sweetbreads with Shrimps 87 
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Chicken, Curried, I page 88 
Chicken, Curried, II 88 


VEGETABLES 

Asparagus 4 la Nor- 

mande 89 
New Potatoes aucitron 90 
Watercress, Hot 90 

SWEETS 

Caramel Junket 90 
Meringues aux poires op 
Meringues, Pistachio 90 


SAVOURY DISHES 


Camembert in Aspic gt 
Cheese Wafers 9! 
Sardine Pancakes 91 
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NEW: HERRINGS; GREEN CORN; GREEN PEAS; NEW 
Potatoes (the proper ones); Green Gooseberries. As if 
the last three weren’t enough! Gone: Dabs (why notp); 
Skate and Ling; Pork (but not to all, or where do the pork 
butchers go in the summer-time?); Ptarmigan. The Em- 
pire lets us down in May for Oranges. But we are adjust- 
ing ourselves to new temperatures and appetites, and 
doing our best (I hope) to exercise the cook’s ingenuity 
for lighter dishes. 


QUICK POTATO SOUP 
Potatoes; stock; parsley. 

For this soup, which is very quickly made, you want 
some good, well-flavoured and seasoned stock. Make it 
hot, and grate coarsely into it a few peeled potatoes. Stir 
well, bring it to the boil, and cook for ten minutes only. 
You could add, if you liked, some chopped parsley at the 
last minute. 


ASPARAGUS SOUP 
Asparagus, vegetable stock; cream. 

Asparagus Soup is well worth making with the heads 
which are not quite good enough for the table. For this 
you want thirty or torty heads and a quart of vegetable 
stock. The water which potatoes have cooked in would be 
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excellent. Cut off the tips of the asparagus and put them 
aside. Cut the stalks, which should have been well 
cleaned, into short pieces and simmer them for half an 
hour in the stock. Rub lightly through a sieve, so that 
there can be no suspicion of stringiness in the soup; heat 
it up, and when it boils again add the asparagus tips and 
the seasoning required, and cook gently till the tips are 
tender, for about ten minutes. Then stir in a gill of cream, 
and serve with it croutons of fried bread and, if you wish, 
a garnish of a few very young peas. 


FRIED EGGS A L’AMERICAINE 
This dish consists of an egg fried in deep smoking oil 
and served on a grilled rasher of bacon with fried parsley 
and tomato sauce, 


OMELETTE A L’AMERICAINE 
This is an ordinary plain omelette stuffed with roughly- 
chopped tomatoes warmed in butter and served on grilled 
rashers of bacon. 


NORWEGIAN EGGS 
Eges; bread; anchovy paste. 

Make some little tartlets out of stale bread, cutting and 
hollowing the crumb to the right shape, and fry them 
golden in butter. While they are still hot, spread some 
anchovy paste inside each, and poach some eggs. Shape 
the eggs to the shape of the tartlets, put one on each, and 
serve very hot. 


GRILLED TAIL OF SALMON 
Tail of salmon; olive oil; parsley; thyme; bayleaf; chervil; chives; 


lemon. 


This is a good way of treating a cheaper cut of salmon, 
which might profitably be applied to Empire Salmon, as 
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this is Empire Day month. Marinate three pounds of the 
tail end for four hours in half a gill of olive oil mixed with 
a teaspoonful of chopped or dried thyme, two of chopped 
parsley and a bayleaf. Turn it every hour. When it is 
finished, wipe the piece well and grill it with a basting of 
a little butter. Sauce it, when it is cooked, with two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter mixed with a teaspoonful of 
chopped chervil, the same of chives and two teaspoonfuls 
of lemon juice. 


SALMON EN CASSEROLE 


Salmon; mushrooms; shallots, parsley; nutmeg, cloves, red wine; 
anchovies or anchovy essence. 

This is a rather more elaborate way of cooking salmon 
in a casserole. Put a piece of salmon into the casserole with 
some mushrooms, shallots and parsley chopped together. 
Moisten with enough red wine and water in equal parts to 
cover the fish, and cook slowly for half an hour. Take out 
the fish, and keep it warm. Reduce the cooking liquor and 
bind it with a good piece of butter mixed with pounded 
anchovies (or some anchovy essence) and a little flour. 
Pour this over the fish on serving. 


MACKEREL EN PAPILLOTES 

Mackerel; shallots or spring onions; parsley; olive oil; lemon. 

This dish comes from Flanders. Keep the mackerel 
whole, clean them and stuff them with the following 
butter: Chopped shallots or spring onions, parsley, salt, 
freshly-ground black pepper and lemon juice all combined 
with the butter. Then butter some pieces of greaseproof 
paper and wrap each fish in one, twisting the ends to- 
gether. Brush these paper bags over on the outside with 
olive oil, and grill them or bake them slowly for three- 
quarters of an hour. The fish should be dished up out of 
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their cases with the cooking butter poured over them. A 
garnish of quartered lemons may be added. 


SOLE PARISIENNE 
Sole; fish stock; shrimps; mushrooms; eggs; cream; and perhaps 
puff paste 

There are several ways of preparing Sole Parisienne, 
and this is one which does not demand the use of wine. 
Cook two pounds of rolled fillets in fish stock, and make 
the following sauce. Make a white roux with two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and the same of flour, and moisten 
it in half a pint of fish stock. (This will have been made 
from the bones and trimmings of the soles.) Cook this till 
it is smooth, then add a dozen large shrimps and half a 
pound of mushrooms which have been tossed in butter. 
Cook a trifle longer then, off the fire, add the yolks of two 
eggs beaten up in half a pint of cream. See that it is well 
seasoned and pour it over the fillets which (if you wanted 
something a little more elaborate) could be served in puff 


pastry cases. 


GRILLED HERRINGS 
Herrings; mustard; breadcrumbs. 

We all know herrings with mustard sauce. Here is a way 
of grilling them which will save you the trouble of making 
the sauce. Wash and wipe the herrings, which have been 
cleaned of course, make two or three fairly deep incisions 
on each side, and rub them over with a little made mustard, 
French or English (French aux fines herbes being sug- 
gested). Roll them in breadcrumbs mixed with salt and 
pepper and grill them carefully on each side, sprinkling 
them now and then with a little olive oil or melted butter. 
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FRIED HERRINGS 
Herrings (soft-roed); eggs; breadcrumbs; mustard. 

This is a little more troublesome. It is also nicer. Incise 
them as before, egg-and-breadcrumb them and fry them in 
butter. Serve them with a sauce made from a purée of their 
own roes seasoned with mustard and finished with butter. 


HALIBUT STEAKS WITH WELSH RAREBIT 


This is a dish for strong digestions. Brush over some 
halibut steaks with melted butter, season them with 
pepper and salt and squeeze some lemon juice over them. 
Lay them on a fireproof dish and bake them till they are 
done. Arrange them on a dish, keep them warm while 
you make a Welsh Rarebit. Surmount each with some of 
this, and brown under the grill if you like. 


GRILLED TURBOT WITH BANANAS 
Turbot; bananas; Robert Sauce. 


Take some fillets, not steaks, of turbot, sprinkle them 
with melted butter and grill them. Cut some bananas in 
half lengthwise, and fry them lightly 1n a little butter. 
Arrange a banana half on each fillet, and serve them with 
a Robert Sauce, Escoffier’s, if you do not want the trouble 
of making your own. 


BEEF BOURGUIGNONNE 
Beef; onions; bacon; bouquet garni; red wine. 

An excellent stew of fresh meat. Fry lightly a handful of 
button onions and two thick rashers of lean bacon cut into 
small cubes. Use half butter and half olive oil to fry them. 
Add two pounds of lean beef cut in pieces. Toss these in a 
saucepan, or sauté-pan, till the meat is ‘closed’, then 
sprinkle in a tablespoonful of flour. Cook together for a 
minute or so, stirring well, then add a bouquet of parsley, 
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thyme and bayleaf, and put in till level with the meat a 
mixture, half and half, of red wine and water. Bring to the 
boil and simmer very gently with the lid on for about two 
hours and a half, shaking the pan occasionally. 


COUNTRY PATE 
Veal; pork; calf’s liver; bacon; shallots; parsley; mixed spice. 

This is a Paté—or more precisely a /errine, which is only 
a Paté without its crust—which would go down well at an 
early picnic, or indeed anywhere. Buy two pounds of veal 
(from which you should put away a few thin slices), a 
pound of streaky pork, and a quarter of a pound of calf’s 
liver. Chop and mince these all finely together with a 
chopping knife, and mix them with a chopped shallot, a 
little parsley, plenty of salt and pepper, and some mixed 
spice. Put a layer of this mince ina buttered terrine (having 
first laid a bayleaf at the bottom), then a thin rasher of 
bacon (streaky), then a seasoned slice of veal, a rasher, 
more mince, and so on till the terrine is full, a rasher of 
bacon being on the top. Now cover with buttered grease- 
proof paper, and cook it for an hour and a quarter ina 
moderate oven. When it is done, put a weight on the top 
and let it get cold. It will be all the better if it remains 
there for at least twenty-four hours before you want to 
eat it. And do not forget to see that it is well seasoned and 
spiced. 

JUGGED LAMB 
Lamb cutlets; onions; tomatoes; stock; celery salt; lemon; 
parsley, red-currant jelly; port wine. 

This is amusing when Hares are out of season. Take 
two pounds of well-trimmed lamb cutlets, and brown 
them on both sides in a tablespoonful of butter in which 
you have first browned two quartered onions. Put the 
cutlets and onions into a casserole and add four peeled 
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tomatoes, which should not be too large. Brown a table- 
spoonful of flour in the fat in which the onions and cutlets 
have been fried, and add a pint of stock seasoned with 
salt, pepper and celery salt. Squeeze in the juice of half a 
small lemon. Pour this sauce into the casserole, cover it 
closely and bake in the oven for two hours. Ten minutes 
ort so before you want to serve, stir in a dessertspoonful 
of red-currant jelly, some freshly-chopped parsley and a 
small glass of port. Serve in the casserole. 


BAKED CALF’S LIVER 
Calf’s liver; egg; breadcrumbs; parsley; garlic. 

We are so used to eating slices of calf’s liver, that a 
whole one is always a change, or at any rate a large piece 
of one cooked whole. Make some deep incisions at regular 
intervals in the liver, and stuff them with a mixture of 
hard-boiled egg, breadcrumbs soaked in stock, salt, 
pepper, chopped parsley, and if you like it a little garlic. 
Cover the whole thing with a pig’s caul and bake it. 


SWEETBREADS IN POTATOES 


Lamb’s sweetbreads; potatoes; onion purée; curry powder; 
tomatoes. 


Prepare the sweetbreads as usual, and very carefully 
grill them, basting them well with butter, or fry them ina 
little butter as they are. Make a croustade out of a large 
potato (one for each guest), three-quarters fill it with an 
onion purée lightly flavoured with curry powder, put the 
sweetbread on this, and surmount it with a slice or two of 
grilled tomato. 


SWEETBREADS WITH SHRIMPS 
Calf’s sweetbreads; shrimps; Supréme Sauce. 
Prepare the sweetbreads and braise them. When they 
are done, put them on a dish, and garnish them with 
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shrimps bound with Supréme sauce. Strain the braising 
liquor, reduce it and pour it over the sweetbreads. 


CURRIED CHICKEN, I 
Chicken; onion; curry ponder. 

This is a very simple Indian fashion of cooking curried 
chicken. An asparagus chicken would do admirably for 
two or three. Slice a small onion and fry it in a couple of 
ounces of butter till it is brown, then take out the pieces 
and keep them warm. Fry another onion in the same fat, 
and add a tablespoonful of curry powder and some salt. 
Put in the chicken which you will already have cut into 
pieces, and fry that too till it is brown. Then add the first 
lot of onions and a teacupful of warm water. Simmer the 
whole thing till the chicken is tender, when the liquid will 
almost all have disappeared. Serve with plain boiled rice. 


CURRIED CHICKEN, II 
Chicken; onion; meat essence; carrot; celery (or celery salt), 
peppercorns; coconut; shallots; garlic; stock, curry ponder 
and perhaps curry paste; bayleaf; red-currant jelly, chutney, 
lemon or lime. 

This recipe, which is by no means a simple one, is 
recommended by a famous Anglo-Indian epicure. Cut up 
a young chicken as for a fricassée, put the pieces aside and 
dredge them with flour. Now out of the trimmings (with 
a sliced onion, a teaspoonful of meat essence, a sliced 
carrot, a small piece of celery, or some celery salt, half a 
dozen peppercorns, a pinch of salt and of sugar, and some 
cold water) make a weak stock. Also make a breakfast- 
cupful of coconut milk by infusing shavings of coconut 
in boiling water. (You must not use the milk of the 
coconut.) Having done this, slice half a dozen shallots 
or small onions, and mince finely a clove of garlic. (I 
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heartily subscribe to the practice of using garlic in curries. 
Its presence is to my mind the making of them, but it is so 
faint that those who dislike it would scarcely notice it. 
They would only wonder what was the deliciously savoury 
flavour.) Fry these together in a couple of ounces of 
butter till the shallots are golden brown. Then add a 
heaped-up tablespoonful of a reputable curry powder and 
one of curry paste, or two of the powder if you do not use 
paste. Cook this very slowly for a minute or two, adding by 
degrees a wineglassful of the coconut milk and a breakfast- 
cupful of the stock. If you want a thick gravy, stir in a 
dessertspoonful of flour before you add the liquids. Put 
this pan into a bain-marie while you are cooking the chicken. 
This you do by first frying a chopped shallot in an ounce 
of butter in a frying-pan. Cook for two or three minutes, 
then add the pieces of chicken and fry them lightly all over 
just to ‘stiffen’ them. Next, transfer them to the stewpan 
and let them lie in the hot curry mixture for at least half 
an hour. Now take the stewpan out of the bain-marie and 
begin to simmer on a gentle flame, adding a little water if 
the liquid does not quite cover the meat. During this time 
put in a bayleaf or two, which must be taken out before 
serving, a tablespoonful of red-currant jelly, the same of 
chutney and the juice of a lime or of half a lemon. Taste 
the sauce, and correct the acidity or sweetness to your 
palate’s liking. When the chicken is tender, add the rest 
of the coconut milk, cook for three or four minutes longer, 
and your curry is ready. Plain boiled rice, of course. 


ASPARAGUS A LA NORMANDE 
Asparagus; onion; cider; nutmeg or cinnamon. 


Cook the asparagus in the usual way, drain it well, and 
serve it with this sauce. Melt a good piece of butter in a 
casserole and fry in it a finely minced onion. Then add a 
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little more butter, a tablespoonful of flour to make a roux; 
and moisten it with cider, adding, if necessary, more 
butter in little pieces while stirring well. Season with salt, 
pepper, and a pinch of grated nutmeg or cinnamon, if you 
prefer it. 

WATERCRESS 


Watercress; stock and gravy, lemon. 


Watercress is not very often encountered hot, but it 
makes an excellent accompaniment to grilled meat. Stew 
the watercress till soft, then chop it up finely. Moisten it 
with a little good stock or gravy, heat it up and at the 
last minute squeeze in a few drops of lemon juice and 
season it with salt and pepper. 


NEW POTATOES AU CITRON 


This is a good way of cooking imported new potatoes. 
Half boil some scraped new potatoes in salted water but 
without mint. Leave enough water just to cover them, 
squeeze in the juice of a lemon, and let them finish cook- 
ing. Roll them in melted butter when done, and sprinkle 
with chopped parsley. 


CARAMEL JUNKET 


Caramel Custard and Caramel Pudding we all know. 
This is quite definitely a change. Make a caramel syrup, 
not too dark, with two and a half ounces of sugar and half 
a teacupful of water. Add this to a pint of milk, and when 
it is at the right temperature (98° F.) add the rennet witha 
pinch of salt and enough vanilla essence to flavour it. Let 
it set, and keep it as cold as possible till you want it. 
Whipped or Devonshire Cream is always good with 
junket, and especially so with this one. 


PISTACHIO MERINGUES 
When next you have enough whites of egg left over to 
make some meringues, you can achieve a very delicious 
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variation by adding to the meringue mixture a table- 
spoonful of blanched and finely-chopped pistachio nuts 
for every four meringues. 


MERINGUES AUX POIRES 
Meringues,; tinned pears. 

It is not always necessary to have whipped cream with 
meringues. If you open a tin of good pears, try serving 
the meringues, especially those described above, with 
these. You will have to cut a little off each pear-half so 
that you can sandwich it easily between the méringues. 
You could even have the cream too, but the pears by 
themselves are delightfully cool. 


SARDINE PANCAKES 


Make some thin pancakes with a slightly salted batter. 
Roll each round some mashed and boned sardines, and 
serve them in a long row, with a sauceboat of thinnish 
tomato sauce. 


CAMEMBERT IN ASPIC 


Select a fairly ripe Camembert Cheese and scrape it 
lightly. Now choose a tin a little larger than the cheese, 
fill it to the depth of an inch with liquid aspic, and let the 
jelly set. Then put in the cheese and surround and cover 
it with more jelly. Let it set—on ice, if possible—then 
turn it out and serve with sprigs of watercress. You can do 
cream cheese in the same way. 


CHEESE WAFERS 


If you want to serve the cheese course in an amusing 
way, or are looking for a cheesey something for a picnic, 
buy some unsweetened wafers. A sandwich of these with 
peppered and salted cream cheese between them is 
delicious. And if you wanted to use other cheeses, these 
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can always be used as a filling if you pound them up with 
some butter in the proportions you like. Roquefort 
cheese mixed with butter in this way is particularly good, 
but you must remember that it is rather strong and will 
want more butter than cheese. But be certain that the 
wafers are unsweetened, or the novelty will turn out to be 
a very unamusing one. 
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THE FOOD OF THE MONTH 


Food which is in season all the year round is given in 
the table on page 13. 


Note—Newcomers are printed in italics. 


FISH 
SEA FISH 

Hake 
Herrings 
Mackerel 
Whitebait 

RIVER FISH 
Eels 
Salmon 
Trout 

SHELL FISH 


Crabs 
Scallops 


MEAT 
Lamb 


POULTRY 
Ducklings 


Guinea-fowl 


GAME 
Buck Venison 


VEGETABLES 


Jerusalem 
Artichokes 
Asparagus 
Aubergine 
Cauliflower 
Green Corn 
Green Peas 
Horseradish 
New Potatoes 
Seakale 
Spinach 
Spring Onions 
Watercress 
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FRUIT 


Apricots 

Cherries 

Green 
Gooseberries 

Melons 

Raspberries 

Strawberries 


EMPIRE 

IMPORTED 
FRESH FRUIT 
Apples 
Granadillas 
Grapes 
Grape Fruit 
Limes 
Naartjes 
Oranges 
Pears 


JUNE 


The following recipes are given during this month: 


SOUPS 
Consommé 4 I’estra- 
gon page 98 
Créme Gounod 98 
Lettuce sah 97 
Watercress Soup 98 
EGGS 
Eggs Cendrillon 99 
Omelette Grand’mére 99 


Poached Eggs in Aspic 99 


FISH 
Crab aux CEufs IOI 
Prawns, Curried 100 
Shrimp Rolls 101 
Trout ala Bretonne 100 
Turbot Aida 100 
MEAT 

Beef, Daube of 103 
Ham Mousse 103 
Tournedos Montgolfier 102 
Veal, Escalopes, a 

lHongroise 102 


Veal, Escalopes, various 102 
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POULTRY 


Chicken and Corn page 104 
Chicken, Roast, with 
Tarragon 


10§ 
Guinea-fowl 4 la 
Normande 104 
VEGETABLES 
Cauliflower and Po- 
tato Croquettes 105 
French Beans 4 I’alle- 
mande 106 
French Beans 4 la 
Tourangelle 106 
Green Peas and Carrots 105 
Potatoes, Alsatian 107 
Potatoes with Tomato 
Sauce 106 
SWEETS 
Bavarois 108 
Soufflés 107 
Strawberries 4 la Créole 108 
Strawberries Romanoff 109 


SAVOURY DISHES 


Cheese Tartlets 


109 
Tomatoes, Devilled 
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JUNE 


JUNE, SOMEONE SAID, IS THE GUZZLER’S JOY. IT IS 
a pity that so many delights are crowded into one month. 
Strawberries and raspberries would have been enough, 
but then there are the all too brief seasoned cherries; 
peas are at their best; French beans and at last the English 
new potato! Aubergines and cauliflowers are good, and 
for those lucky enough to find them, apricots, too. We 
have even a taste of game in buck venison, though it is 
not to be spoken of in the company of the doe. Actually 
we lose our smelts, and just at a time when we should like 
to keep them, a summer dish if ever there was one. The 
ortolans have flown back to Africa, or wherever they come 
from, and taken with them, thank Heaven, the loathsome 
parsnip. Avocado Pears and Persimmons have ended their 
short season, with melons, peaches, pomegranates and 
quinces. But we now have the South African oranges and 
naartjes, those super-tangerines of which we ought to be 
so proud. It is impossible to express our appreciation of 
June, because our mouth is full. 


LETTUCE SOUP 
Lettuces; vegetable stock; milk; lemon. 


There is a very pleasant lettuce soup made with water, 
spinach and parsley, but this is definitely a white one. 
Make a white sauce with two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
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the same of flour and a pint of vegetable stock, or milk 
and water in equal parts. Bring to the boil, cook for a 
quarter of an hour, and season well. Now in the same 
quantity of stock (or milk and water) cook two lettuces 
till they are tender, and then rub them through a sieve. 
Mix this lettuce purée with the white sauce, see that there 
are no lumps, and squeeze in the juice of half a lemon. 
It is ready. 
CONSOMME A L’ESTRAGON 

Consommeé; tarragon; egg. 

This is a light soup for summer evenings, and a good 
way of garnishing some chicken or veal consommé instead 
of the usual julienne of vegetables or Italian paste. Blanch 
about sixpennyworth of tarragon (a small bunch), and 
simmer half of it, coarsely chopped, in the consommé for 
about half an hour before it is wanted. Ten minutes before 
the soup is to be served, whisk up the rest of the tarragon, 
dried and very finely chopped, with the whites only of 
two eggs seasoned with salt and pepper. Keep your soup 
very gently simmering while you poach dessertspoonfuls 
of these egg-whites in a frying-pan full of hot water. 
Serve the soup in plates with one egg-white floating in 
each. 

WATERCRESS SOUP 
Consommeé; tapioca; watercress. 

This is another fresh garnish for a consommé. Bind the 
consommé (of veal or chicken) with a little tapioca, and at 
the moment before serving, throw in some stalked and 
chopped watercress leaves. 


CREME GOUNOD 


Peas; chicken; chervil; cream. 
If you had a musician to dinner, it might be a compli- 
ment to set before him this very charming soup, especi- 
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ally as green peas should be good now. Make a purée of 
the peas, and finish it with butter and a little cream. 
Garnish it with small dice of cold white chicken meat, 
crotitons of fried bread and tiny sprigs of chervil. 


OMELETTE GRAND’MERE 
Eggs, fried bread; parsley. 

This omelette, which is all the nicer for the crunchiness 
of the fried bread, is made by adding to the eggs before 
they are cooked some chopped parsley and tiny cubes of 
very well fried bread. 


POACHED EGGS IN ASPIC 

Eges; aspic jelly; ham. 

Poach as many eggs as you want, and slip them into 
a basin of cold water. Put enough thin slices of lean ham, 
trimmed to the shape of the eggs, into a long dish; put an 
egg in each, and cover each again with a slice of ham. 
Then cover them all with some aspic jelly flavoured with 
tarragon, and when this has set, cut each out, and serve 
them on a green salad. The soft yolk of the egg makes a 
pleasant surprise when the case of jelly is broken. 


EGGS CENDRILLON 
Eges; potatoes, cheese sauce. 

Bake some potatoes, not too large, in their jackets, and 
when they are done, scoop them out. Fill them partly 
with some mashed potato, and break an egg into each. 
When the egg-whites are just set, take the potatoes out, 
pour a little cheese sauce over the egg in each, and glaze 
quickly, so that the yolk does not get hard. If you want 
this dish to be decorative, surmount each with a thin slice 
of truffle. 
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TROUT A LA BRETONNE 


Trout; mushrooms; shrimps; lemon; parsley. 

Clean the trout (and let them be small ones), roll them 
well in flour, and fry them on each side in some butter 
till they are lightly golden. Take them out, keep them 
warm, and let the butter cook on till it is a light brown 
(noisette). Then add a good squeeze of lemon juice and a 
sprinkling of chopped parsley. Pour this quickly over the 
fish in the serving-dish and send them to table with a 
garnish of shrimps and mushrooms which you have 
cooked in butter beforehand. 


TURBOT AIDA 
Turbot; spinach; cheese sauce; paprika pepper. 

Poach some fillets of turbot in the oven, and make a 
good dryish purée of spinach, seasoning it with salt and 
paprika pepper. Arrange this purée in a dish, and the 
fillets upon it, cover the whole thing with a cheese sauce 
flavoured with paprika, sprinkle with grated cheese and 
breadcrumbs, and brown in the oven. 


CURRIED PRAWNS 
Prawns; onion; garlic; tomatoes; curry powder. 


This is quite the best recipe for currying prawns that I 
have come across so far, and it is very simple and quick. 
It should cure everyone who tries it of warming up 
prawns in a curry sauce. Slice a couple of small onions, 
and fry them in a couple of ounces of butter till brown. 
(A small piece of garlic should be fried with the onions, 
but it is not essential, though at the risk of being thought 
a garlic-addict I will repeat that a touch of garlic makes all 
the difference to a curry, and especially this one.) Mix in 
half a tablespoonful of curry powder, a little salt, and if 
you like the sauce thickish, a slight sprinkling of flour. 
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Peel and quarter half a pound of ripe tomatoes, and add 
these too, also enough water to make the sauce the con- 
sistence you like. Fry the prawns in butter very lightly 
(even if they are tinned), and put them into the curry. 
Cover and cook very quietly for about a quarter of an 
hour. If you want a more substantial dish, you could add 
some cooked lentils as well. And, of course, you will 
serve plain boiled rice, nicely dried. 


SHRIMP ROLLS 
Dinner rolls; shrimps, onion; parsley; mace. 

We have thought of stuffed bread already, but this way 
with shrimps may be added. Shell the shrimps, keep them 
wrapped in a damp cloth and make a thickish sauce with 
butter, flour and the liquor obtained by boiling the shrimp 
shells with an onion and some parsley stalks. Flavour the 
sauce with pepper, salt and mace. Fry the shrimps very 
lightly in butter, and mix them with the sauce. Reduce 
till it is creamily thick, then fill with it some hollowed-out 
dinner rolls which have been fried in butter till crisp. Put 
on the lids of the rolls, and bake them in the oven, stuffed 
with the shrimps, till they are hot. 


CRAB AUX CEUFS 
Crab; eggs; parsley; cream, and possibly mushrooms. 

A delicious light dish. Flake up the white meat of a 
cooked crab. Melt an ounce of butter in a stewpan or 
casserole and add salt, pepper and half a teacupful of milk. 
Put in the crab meat, and warm it through. Lightly beat 
half a dozen eggs, add them to the mixture, and stir on a 
slow heat till they thicken. Then add half a teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley and a pinch of cayenne pepper, and 
serve immediately, remembering that the eggs go on 
cooking in the pan after it has come off the fire. A spoon- 
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ful or two of cream or a little butter may be stirred in, off 
the fire, at the last, and will prevent any chance of it 
getting leathery. You might, as a matter of fact, add a few 
chopped mushrooms to this dish with advantage, putting 
them in when the crab meat is introduced, but you would 
then want to use just a little less milk to compensate for 
the moisture from the mushrooms. 


ESCALOPES DE VEAU 
VEAL A L’HONGROISE 
Veal cutlet; paprika, cream. 


These thin slices of veal are always welcome in summer- 
time. Cut the slices thinly, and beat them thinner still. 
Then season with salt and plenty of paprika pepper, and 
fry them on both sides in a little butter. When they are 
done, take them out and keep them warm, and pour into 
the butter and veal juice a cupful of cream. Let this boil, 
while you scrape round the pan and stir the cream, and 
when it has reduced to the thickness you want, pour it 
over the esca/opes, which you can garnish if you like with 
some half-inch thick slices of cucumber previously 
stewed in butter. 

As for the plainly fried esca/opes, whether cgg-and- 
breadcrumbed or not, these can be garnished, let me sug- 
gest, with any of the following: New Peas; Leaf Spinach; 
Japanese Artichokes (crosnes); Sorrel purée; Carrots; 
Asparagus tips and so on. A mixture of primeurs, that is, 
the young vegetables in season, is quite one of the nicest 
accompaniments you can have to a thin slice of veal on 
any summer’s day. 


TOURNEDOS MONTGOLFIER 


This is a formal dish, originally invented, I suppose, in 
honour of the pioneer of balloons. It consists of tournedos 
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simply grilled, set on crofitons of fried bread and sur- 
mounted with a dab of maitre d’hétel butter; that is to 
say, butter worked with chopped parsley, salt, pepper and 
a few drops of lemon juice. The blown-out souffées 
potatoes (not potato soufHé) which accompany it betray 
the reason for its dedication. 


DAUBE OF BEEF 
Beef; pork; onions; parsley; shallots; bacon; spice; carrots; 
bouquet garni; tomato purée; white wine. 

Make a mixture of a pound of finely-chopped pork (fat 
and lean in equal parts), two onions, some parsley and a 
few shallots, and season them with salt, pepper and spices. 
Cut three pounds of fillet of beef into thin slices, and beat 
them flat. Put down a slice and on it a layer of the pork 
mixture, and then enough rashers of bacon to cover it. 
Continue to do this until all is used up, finishing with a 
slice of beef, and tie the piece up. In a fireproof dish pre- 
pare a bed of sliced carrots and onions, a few veal bones 
and a bouquet of parsicy, thyme and bayleaf; season with 
salt, pepper and a little nutmeg; lay the beef on this and 
pour over it a cup of water, a glass of dry white wine and 
a tablespoonful of tomato purée. Put on the lid, and cook 
slowly in the oven for at least four hours. When it is done, 
the beef may be placed in a deep dish, and the gravy (which 
will make a lovely jelly) strained over it. It should stand 
for at least a day before being eaten. 


HAM MOUSSE 
Ham; tomato sauce; aspic jelly; eag, cream; gelatine; stock. 


Pound up half a pound of cooked lean ham, mix it with 
half a pint of made tomato sauce and sieve it. Whisk a gill 
of aspic jelly till it froths; beat up the white of an egg till it 
is stiff; whip a gill and a half of cream lightly. Dissolve 
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half an ounce of gelatine in a little stock, and mix it 
with the cream, aspic, and ham mixture. Lastly fold in the 
whipped egg-white. Pour it into a soufflé dish and leave it 
in a cold place till it sets. Colour it with a little carmine or 
cochineal, and if you like, decorate it when it is cold. If 
you want to turn it out, add more gelatine. 


CHICKEN AND CORN 
Chicken; sweet corn; Carolina rice; parsley. 

Corn in the cob is an acquired taste to many, but we 
might lead ourselves in its direction by stewing a chicken 
with some of the green corn which usually makes its 
appearance in the shops in June. Remove the corn from 
a dozen ears and put it in a stewpan with a small chicken 
cut in pieces and enough water to cover both. Season with 
pepper and salt, cover and simmer for an hour, adding 
more hot water from time to time to keep the pieces 
covered. When it is done, take out the chicken and cut the 
meat into small dice. Strain the liquor and put it back with 
the corn into the stewpan, adding a quarter of a pound of 
Carolina rice. Cook this for twenty minutes, then add the 
chicken dice and a little chopped parsley. Heat it well 
through and serve this unusual broth, 


GUINEA-FOWL A LA NORMANDE 
Guinea-fou'l; apples; cream. 

Guinea-fowl is inclined to be rather a dull bird unless 
he is dressed a little, and this fashion from Normandy (it 
is mostly applicable to pheasant or chicken) will do very 
well for a change. Fry the guinea-towl in a casserole in 
butter till he is browned lightly, and meanwhile toss a few 
peeled, cored and fairly finely-chopped apples in a little 
butter, too. Put a layer of apple in the bottom of the 
casserole, the guinea-fowl on top, and put the rest of the 
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apples round him. Pour over a few spoonfuls of cream, 
and cook in the oven with the lid on for about half an 
hour or until the guinea-fowl is done. Serve in the casse- 
role. It is an admirable surprise. 


ROAST CHICKEN WITH TARRAGON 


This is quite one of the most delicious ways of roasting 
a chicken. The flavour of the fresh tarragon seems speci- 
ally to become it. The simplest way is just to put a handful 
of freshly plucked tarragon inside the bird and then roast 
it as usual. (I daresay some dried tarragon mixed with a 
piece of butter would be possible, though I have not tried 
this.) The second is to chop up the tarragon with the liver 
and use this as a stuffing. The third is to cook the bird in 
butter in a closely covered casserole. When it is done, 
take it out and keep it warm while you add a little white 
wine, finely chopped tarragon, salt, pepper and lemon- 
juice. Boil together for a minute or two, and bind before 
the sauce has time to brown. 


CAULIFLOWER AND POTATO CROQUETTES 


Cook some potatoes and pass them through a sieve. 
Cook also some cauliflower flowerets till they are done, 
and mix them with an equal quantity of mashed potato. 
Moisten this combined purée with butter, and cream if 
necessary. When it is cold, shape it into croquettes, egg- 
and-breadcrumb them, and fry them in butter. The mix- 
turc should be nicely seasoned, and paprika pepper might 
be of help here. 


GREEN PEAS AND CARROTS 


It is almost impossible to say anything fresh about 
green peas, but in case this mixture has escaped your 
notice, may I suggest cooking them in the way that seems 
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best to you and afterwards sending them to table mixed 
with some very tiny glazed carrots. 


FRENCH BEANS A L’ALLEMANDE 


French beans; onion; white stock. 

Although there can be few vegetables more lovely than 
a dish of French beans so young that they do not need 
‘stringing’ and of course cooked whole, and not shredded 
in that ridiculous way that robs them of all their delicate 
flavour, this German fashion may be useful now and then. 
Blanch the beans in salted boiling water for a minute or 
two. Fry lightly a chopped onion in a little butter. Add 
flour and enough white stock to make a sauce, season it, 
and finish cooking the beans in it. 


FRENCH BEANS A LA TOURANGELLE 
French beans; Béchamel sauce; parsley; garlic. 
Blanch the beans as before, and finish cooking them in 
a light well-flavoured Béchamel sauce, to which a very 
little chopped parsley and garlic should be added. 


POTATOES WITH TOMATO SAUCE 
Potatoes; onions; tomato; cream. 


If old potatoes are still bothering you and you would 
like a savoury dish of them to eat with, let us say, some 
plainly boiled fish, try this very simple way. Chop up an 
onion and brown it in three tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Then add a tablespoonful of flour and cook for a few 
minutes longer. Stir in a gill of tomato sauce or puree, 
and add gradually two tablespoonfuls of cream. Stir the 
whole thing together till it is smooth, then add two pounds 
of potatoes cut in thin slices. After seasoning with salt and 
pepper (and if you have it, a pinch of powdered basil), put 
on the lid and cook in the oven for an hour and a half. 
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ALSATIAN POTATOES 
New potatoes; onions; bacon, fines herbes. 

New potatoes are still on the flavourless side, and we 
might do worse than cook them in this way, that is, in 
butter with little pieces of fat bacon and button onions. 
When they are done, sprinkle them with fies 
herbes. 


SOUFFLES 


Sweet Soufflés, perhaps the only thing to bring a 
breath of something airy ona hot June night, are made in 
two ways. The first is by making a thick sauce or ‘cream’ 
of butter, flour and milk, and then adding the flavouring 
and the eggs. The second is with a base of fruit purée and 
sugar cooked to the ‘small crack’ stage (or what the French 
call ‘au cass¢’), that is, 200 degrees Fahrenheit. Only 
whites of egg are used for this second kind of souffié. 
Here are a few suggestions for flavours. 

For the first method: Almonds; vanilla, kirsch and 
maraschino; coffee; cherry brandy with the incorporation 
into the souflé of crystallised cherries soaked in brandy; 
vanilla and kirsch, the bottom of the souflé-dish lined 
with slices of apple cooked in butter; vanilla and straw- 
berry; vanilla and praline; vanilla with a stuffing of mixed 
fresh fruit; orange and pra/ine with quartered oranges 
added. Two pleasant half-and-half soutHés may be men- 
tioned: the bottom half vanilla and the top pistachio; and 
the bottom chocolate and the top vanilla. 

These are for the second method: Kirsch flavoured with 
pineapple dice, the purée being pineapple; bananas with 
kirsch; raspberry purée flavoured with kirsch, and stoned 
cherries; mandarines; curacao and strawberry; pears or 
apples flavoured with kirsch. 
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Either kind of soufflé can, of course, be flavoured (the 
more graphic French word is parfumer) with various 
appropriate liqueurs, as your fancy dictates. 


BAVAROIS 


This is a kind of cold soufflé, quite simple to make. 
Work a third of a pound of castor sugar with five egg- 
yolks in a saucepan, dilute it with half a pint of milk 
which has been boiled with a vanilla pod, and add half an 
ounce of gelatine which has been dissolved in a little cold 
water. Put the mixture on a low fire, and cook it (but do 
not let it boil) till it coats the spoon. Then strain it into 
a basin and let it cool, and as it thickens stir in half a pint 
of whipped cream and an ounce of powdered sugar. Pour 
it into a plain or decorated mould and put it on ice or ina 
very cool place tll it is wanted. To help turn out the 
bavarois, the mould may be first greased with sweet 
almond oil, or if you like the taste ot caramel, it may be 
coated with a thin caramel. Plunge the mould quickly into 
tepid water before turning out. The bavarois may be 
flavoured with what you wish; for instance, almond, 
coffee, chocolate, orange, kirsch, and so on. 


STRAWBERRIES A LA CREOLE 
Strawberries; pineapples; maraschino or kirsch. 


Strawberries, like green peas, are so delicious as they 
are that it almost seems impertinent to suggest combining 
them with other fruit. But if you want an unusual sweet 
here is one. Cut some pineapple into little dice and soak it 
in kirsch or maraschino and powdered sugar with an 
equal quantity of strawberries. Arrange some pineapple 
slices on a dish, and fill up the middle with the strawberries 
and pineapple dice, covering the whole with some syrup 
flavoured with the liqueur you have used. 
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CHEESE TARTLETS 


These are excellent savouries, and give the enterprising 
cook an opportunity of thinking something out for her- 
self. Make some tartlets, round or boat-shaped, with the 
cheese paste for which a recipe was given on page 76. 
They can be filled with all sorts of savoury mixtures, so 
long as the flavour of the contents ‘go’ with the cheese. 
For instance, a purée of smoked haddock would be excel- 
lent, and the other day a filling was improvised of mush- 
rooms bound with cream and served with a sprinkling of 
chopped chives, and it was delicious. But you will be able 
to think of many more. 


DEVILLED TOMATOES 
Tomatoes; egg; vinegar; mustard. 

Slice some tomatoes and fry them gently in butter. 
Now make a sauce as follows. Mix two hard-boiled egg- 
yolks with two ounces of butter; add two tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar, half a teaspoonful of made mustard, a good 
pinch of salt and of sugar, and a little cayenne. Make this 
hot in a saucepan. Arrange your slices of tomato on 
buttered toasts, and add two beaten eggs to the mixture in 
the saucepan. Stir these till they thicken, and put some of 
this sauce over the tomato slices. 
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THE FOOD OF THE MONTH 


Food which is in season all the year round is given in 
the table on page 13. 


Note—Neu comers are printed in italics. 


FISH 
SEA FISH 
Hake 
Herrings 
Mackerel 
Whitebait 
RIVER FISH 


Eels 
Salmon 
Trout 


SHELL FISH 
Crabs 


MEAT 
Lamb 


POULTRY 


Ducklings 
Guinea-fowl 


GAME 


Buck Venison 


VEGETABLES 


Globe Artichokes 
Asparagus 
Aubergines 
Broad Beans 
Cauliflower 
Green Corn 
Green Peas 

New Potatoes 
Runner Beans 
Shallots 

Spinach 

Vegetable Marrows 


Ito 


FRUIT 


Apricots 
Cherries 
Currants 

igs 
Gooseberries 
Melons 
Raspberries 
Strawberries 


EMPIRE 
IMPORTED 
FRESH FRUIT 


Apples 
Grape Fruit 
Limes 
Naartjes 
Pears 
Oranges 
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The following recipes are given during this month: 


SOUPS VEGETABLES 
Green Pea-Pod Soup page113 Artichoke-Bottom 
Pineapple Soup 114 Tart page 120 
Broad Beans 4 la 
Bretonne 121 
EGGS Broad Beans au Lard 120 
Sorrel Omelette 114 Courgettes au beurre 119 
Tunny Fish Omelette 114 Courgettes Nigoise 11g 
Jardiniére 121 
Lettuce, Braised 120 
FISH New Potatoes a la 
Crawfish (Langouste) Poulette 121 
ala Creme 116 
Salmon Steaks, Dressed 115 SWEETS 
Sole, Cold 116 Black-Currant-Leaf Ice 122 


Sole with Cream Sauce 115 
Trout Doria 116 
Turbot Steaks Dugléré 117 


Grape-Fruit Cream 122 
Three-tiered Cream 122 


SAVOURY DISHES 


MEAT Cheese Savoury 123 

CAPS wer 11g Rice Savoury 123 
Lamb with Turnips 117 

SALADS 

Augustin 123 

POULTRY Bagatelle 123 

Chicken, Fried 119 Canaille 124 

Fowl, Ragout of 118 Florida 124 

Hongroise 124 

Mariette 124 
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JULY IS THE MONTH WHEN, FOR ALL THE GOOD 
things around us, our appetites need coaxing a little, so 
that the departure of the savoury scallop is all the more 
regretted. The kitchen repertory remains much the same, 
broad beans and early runners and marrows coming to 
us from the garden. But it is hardly a month for serious 
eating, light dishes and salads being more to our minds, 
which are already set on outdoor games and picnics and 
the thought of holidays. 


GREEN PEA-POD SOUP 
Pea-pods; lettuce; mint; parsley; onion; milk and perhaps 
cream. 

Young green pea-pods will make a delicious soup, and 
help to satisfy the sneaking pleasure in economy which 
lurks in every breast. They make a good soup for a 
summer evening, when something light is wanted. Wash 
the pods well, and then pull off the saszde skin. This lessens 
the chance of stringiness when the soup is sieved. Put the 
pods into two quarts of boiling water, with a sprig of 
mint, a small lettuce (also carefully washed), a sprig of 
parsley and a small onion. Cook all together till the vege- 
tables are tender, then rub them through a fine sieve. Boil 
the soup up again, season it with pepper, salt, and a pinch 
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of sugar, and add half a pint of milk. A spoonful or two of 
cream will help to enrich this very cheap soup, and a few 
cooked peas will look very pretty as a garnish, and will 
lend a little flavour, too. Failing them, tiny cubes of fried 
bread. 


PINEAPPLE SOUP 
Pineapple; sago; cinnamon; raisins; lemon. 

This is an uncommon cold soup for a hot night. Cook 
two tablespoonfuls of sago in a pint of water in a double 
saucepan till it is transparent, flavouring it with a stick of 
cinnamon. Then take out the cinnamon, and throw ina 
small cupful of chopped seedless raisins, a cupful of pine- 
apple juice and the juice of half a lemon. Sugar to taste. 
Let this get very cold, and serve with little cubes of pine- 
apple flesh in it. 


SORREL OMELETTE 
Eges,; sorrel; garlic, chervil. 

Wash and dry a handful of sorrel leaves, and cut them 
up finely with a sharp knife. Do not cook it, as some do in 
making an omelette, but chop up a very little garlic and a 
trifle of chervil and mix this and the sorrel with the beaten 
eggs. Then cook the omelette in the usual way. 

Sorrel, by the way, is perfectly easy to grow if you get 
one of the large-leaved cultivated varieties, which any 
seedsman should have. These do not seed themselves so 
rampantly as the meadow sort, and besides they have a 
less acid flavour. 


TUNNY FISH OMELETTE 
Exges; tinned tunny fish; anchovy sauce. 


Brillat-Savarin in his Physiologie du Go#t has an entranc- 
ing chapter on an Omelette au Thon, but we shall not pursue 
the elaborations of that super-dish, which among other 
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things demanded carps’ roes. But a Tunny Fish Omelette 
can quite well be made by incorporating with the beaten 
eggs some dice of tinned tunny fish carefully drained of 
the oil. When the omelette is made, the addition of a little 
anchovy sauce is liked by some. 


DRESSED SALMON STEAKS 
Salmon; fish forcemeat (cod or hake; eggs; cream). 

Cut the ‘steaks’ an inch thick, and season them well 
with salt and pepper. Make some fish forcemeat, and 
spread a layer on each steak. Well butter a fireproof dish, 
arrange the steaks in it and bake them for twenty minutes. 
The forcemeat should be made by pounding a pound of 
cod or hake, skinned and boned, of course, in a mortar, 
then adding three egg whites, stiffly beaten, pepper, grated 
nutmeg and half a teaspoonful of salt, and half a pint of 
cream. The eggs must be added slowly and well whipped 
in. A shrimp or anchovy sauce may be served with the 
steaks. 

SOLE WITH CREAM SAUCE 
Sole; fish fumet; paprika, cream; tarragon. (For the fumet: fish 
trimmings; white wine; onion, carrot; bouquet garni). 

Have the sole filleted (Lemon Sole would do nearly as 
well), and make a fish fume¢ with the bones and trimmings, 
by boiling them for twenty minutes with a tumblerful of 
white wine and water mixed (half and half), a sliced onion 
and carrot, salt, pepper and a bouquet of parsley, thyme and 
bayleaf. Cook the fillets in this fumet, take them out and 
keep them hot while you let the fumet boil rapidly away 
till there are only about a couple of tablespoonfuls left. 
Now strain this into another saucepan, season with a little 
paprika pepper and add a good cupful of cream. Go on 
boiling till the cream thickens, then add some chopped 
tarragon, and finish with a little butter away from the fire. 
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Pour over the fillets and serve at once. If you do not like 
the taste of tarragon or cannot get it fresh, then leave it 
out; but it gives the dish a pleasantly fresh flavour. 


TROUT DORIA 
Trout; parsley; lemon, cucumber. 

Trout are fairly plentiful in July, and this is a pleasant 
variant of the meuniére way of cooking them. Flour the 
fish and cook them in a little butter till they are golden on 
each side. Take them out, keep them warm and continue 
to cook the butter till it browns slightly. Then squeeze in 
a little lemon juice, stir together and pour over the fish, 
which you will garnish with some chopped parsley and 
olive-shaped pieces of cucumber which have meanwhile 
been stewed in butter. 


COLD SOLE 


It might be noted here that cold fillets of sole make a 
pretty and substantial dish which is very acceptable in 
summer time, especially if they are rolled in paxpiettes, 
poached in fish stock and lemon juice, or fumet, and 
arranged either in scooped-out tomatoes and stuffed with 
a mousse of shrimps or prawns, or in the Russian fashion 
in thickish cucumber rings and stuffed with caviare. Or 
they can be poached flat and served on various mousses 
such as lobster, shrimp, red or green pimentos, and 
so on. 


CRAWFISH (LANGOUSTE) A LA CREME 
Cranfish; mushrooms; paprika; white wine; brandy; lemon 
juice; cream. 
Many people prefer the flesh of the crawfish (/angouste) 
to that of the lobster. It is certainly cheaper, and this may 
atone for the other extravagances in this delightful dish. 
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Cut up some’ pieces of cooked /angouste, and also a few 
little mushrooms. Melt a couple of ounces of butter in a 
frying-pan, and cook the mushrooms in it. Take them out, 
keep them warm, and in the same butter toss the /angouste, 
which you have seasoned with salt and paprika. Keep this 
warm with the mushrooms. Now put into the butter a 
glass of white wine, a liqueurglassful of brandy, a squeeze 
of lemon juice and a pinch of grated nutmeg, and cook till 
the sauce reduces a little. Then add a cupful of cream, the 
pieces of the /angouste and the mushrooms, and cook a 
trifle longer. See that the sauce is well mixed and smooth, 
and serve at once. 


TURBOT STEAKS DUGLERE 
Turbot,; parsley; tomatoes; shallots; onions, fish stock. 


Cut some transverse steaks from a fine turbot, and 
poach them in fish stock, to which you have added roughly 
chopped tomatoes and parsley and finely-chopped shallots 
and onions. When the steaks are cooked, keep them warm 
and reduce the unstrained poaching liquor. Thicken it 
with butter and flour and pour it over the slices. 


LAMB WITH TURNIPS 
Shoulder of lamb; bouquet garni; young turnips. 

Bone the shoulder and brown it in butter on all sides. 
Take it out, and brown a tablespoonful of flour in the 
same butter, moisten it with three good cupfuls of stock, 
and add salt, pepper, a bouquet of parsley, thyme and bay- 
leaf and a pinch or two of mixed spice. Put the shoulder 
back into this and cook it slowly in the oven with the lid 
on the pan for two or three hours. Towards the end of 
the cooking fry some pieces of young turnip in butter till 
they are soft and golden, timing this so that they can be 
put into the stewpan with the meat just half an hour before 
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the lamb is ready. Finish cooking, serve the joint on a dish 
with the turnips round it and strain the sauce over it. 


CALF’S LIVER 
Liver; shallots; mushrooms, parsley. 

A simple and savoury way of frying liver. Cut the liver 
into thin strips, season them with salt and pepper, and 
then flour them. Melt a piece of butter in a frying-pan, and 
in it cook the strips of liver. When they are done, keep 
them warm, and add to the butter a spoonful of flour, two 
shallots and one or two mushrooms chopped together. 
Stir these over the fire, and pour in a little stock and the 
same quantity of white wine (this last can, if necessary, 
be omitted), reduce for twenty minutes, and add at the 
last a spoonful of chopped parsley. If you want to make 
sure of the liver not getting tough, keep it warm over hot 
water. 

RAGOUT OF FOWL 
Fowl; bacon; onions; red wine; garlic; bouquet garni; mush- 
rooms. 

If an old boiling fowl comes your way, it can be 
appetisingly disguised in the following manner, if you will 
not begrudge half a bottle of inexpensive red wine, the 
additional cost of which will not make the bird as expen- 
sive as a young one would be. Fry some fairly lean pieces of 
bacon with some onions in a casserole, and add to them 
the cut up fowl. Let the pieces stew gently fora little while, 
then stir in a good spoonful of flour and moisten with 
half a bottle of red wine and a pint of water. Add four 
bruised cloves of garlic, a bouquet of parsley, thyme and 
bayleaf, salt and pepper, and cook slowly till the flesh is 
ready to drop from the bones, for two or three hours 
according to the age of the bird. A few mushrooms can be 
added with advantage, if you like. 
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FRIED CHICKEN 
Chicken; vinegar; garlic; cloves; lemon; bayleaf; parsley; shallot; 
e2g. 

When next you fry a young chicken, you should try 
marinating it first, as follows. Have enough water to cover 
the pieces, and add to it a teaspoonful of salt and a dessert- 
spoonful of vinegar. Change the water, salt and vinegar 
three times during three hours, and for the last hour add a 
clove of garlic stuck with cloves, a bayleaf and a quarter 
of a lemon. Drain the pieces of chicken, sprinkle 
them with flour and then roll them well in a mixture 
of finely-chopped parsley and shallot, grated lemon- 
rind, pepper, salt and the beaten yolk of an egg. This 
done, fry them in butter in a frying-pan. You might do 
worse than serve a purée of French or Broad beans with 
this. 


COURGETTES AU BEURRE 
Small vegetable marrows,; butter; parsley. 


The best vegetable marrows are the tiny ones which 
can be eaten whole; but they should not be more than 
four inches long. Peel them very carefully, and boil them 
in salted water. Cook them, after they have been well 
drained, for a little longer with some butter, and serve 
them with the butter poured over them and sprinkled 
with chopped parsley. 


COURGETTES NICOISE 
Small vegetable marrows; tomatoes; tarragon. 


Stew some tomatoes in butter till they make a kind of 
mash (they should have their skins and pips removed), 
season well and in it stew for half an hour some tiny 
marrows, peeled and cut in quarters. Sprinkle a little 
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chopped tarragon over the stew, which can be eaten hot or 
cold. 
ARTICHOKE-BOTTOM TART 
Artichoke bottoms; onion; sweet herbs; egg; tarragon vinegar; 
pastry. 

Make a flat tart and fill it with artichoke bottoms, 
seasoned with a little finely-minced onion, sweet herbs, 
salt, pepper and grated nutmeg. Dot with tiny pieces of 
butter, cover with more paste and bake in a quick oven. 
When the tart is done, put into it some white sauce bound 
with the yolk of an egg and flavoured with a few drops of 
tarragon vinegar, re-cover and serve. This is an old 
English recipe which will find favour with those who like 
Globe Artichokes but do not relish the lengthy business of 
picking them to pieces and eating them (best way of all) 
with melted butter. 


BRAISED LETTUCE 
Lettuces; stock; green peas; parsley. 

Wash, drain and wipe the hearts of five small lettuces, 
and put them into a saucepan with two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, three of good stock, salt, pepper and a small hand- 
ful of green peas. Add a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, 
bring to the boil and cook gently with the cover on for 
about half an hour. 


BROAD BEANS AU LARD 
Broad beans; onion, bacon, white stock. 

Cook the broad beans in the usual way, and then simmer 
them, peeled or unpeeled, in a sauce made by first frying 
some chopped onion in butter, then adding some little 
pieces of blanched bacon and thickening with flour and 
moistening with white stock. 
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BROAD BEANS A LA BRETONNE 
Broad beans; onion; tomato purée; garlic; white wine. 


Cook the beans as usual. Make a Sauce Bretonne by 
frying some chopped onions in butter till golden, 
moistening with white wine and letting it reduce. Add 
some tomato purée and a trifle of garlic and cook a little 
longer. Strain and thicken with flour and butter. Serve 
the beans in this sauce, sprinkling them with chopped 
parsley. 


JARDINIERE 
Summer vegetables; pickled pork; bouquet garni. 


A charming and uncommon dish. Put into a casserole a 
good piece of butter and some pieces of salted breast of 
pork. Fry till golden, then add a tomato cut in pieces and 
what young vegetables there are, for instance, button 
onions, young carrots, green peas and new potatoes. Add 
a bouquet of parsley, thyme and bayleaf, salt and pepper, 
cover and cook on a low fire, shaking the casserole from 
time to time and giving it an occasional stir with a 
wooden spoon. But be careful not to break the vegetables 
in it. 


NEW POTATOES A LA POULETTE 
New potatoes; milk, egg; vinegar. 

Cook some scraped new potatoes in salted water and 
serve them in the following sauce. Make a white sauce 
with butter, flour and warm milk, seasoning it with salt, 
pepper and nutmeg, and stirring it well in the making so 
that it attains the consistence of thick cream. A few 
moments before the potatoes are put in, mix in the yolk of 
an egg beaten up with a little wine vinegar. After the egg 
has been added, the sauce must not boil. 
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GRAPE-FRUIT CREAM 
Grape fruit; orange; cream; sponge cake. 

Rub some lump sugar over an orange and a grape fruit 
so that it grates off the outside of the rinds. Then pound it 
up as finely as you can. Squeeze out the juice of these two 
fruits and add the juice of another grape fruit. Then mix 
the whole well with a pint of thick cream. Lay some slices 
of stale sponge cake on the bottom of the dish in which it 
will be served, and pour the cream over it. Let it stand all 
the afternoon in a very cold place, and serve as cold as you 
possibly can. 

THREE-TIERED CREAM 
Vanilla cream; maraschino; carmine; chocolate. 


Make some vanilla cream, and divide it into three equal 
parts. With one part mix a tablespoonful of maraschino 
and a few drops of carmine, and put it into your mould 
which (to facilitate the turning out) you will have first 
brushed over lightly with a little oil of sweet almonds. 
Let it cool, then add the second part of the cream just as 
it is. Let it cool in its turn, and finally add the last layer of 
cream into which you will have mixed a couple of table- 
spoonfuls of grated chocolate melted over a basin of hot 
water. The resulting brown, white and pink mould will 
be both decorative and delicious. 


BLACK-CURRANT-LEAF ICE 
Black-currant leaves; lemon. 


This is an unusual but very exquisite water ice. Have 
boiling some syrup made in the proportion of a pint of 
water to half a pound of white sugar, and into it throw a 
good handful of young black-currant leaves. Cover the 
receptacle and let it stand for a couple of hours to cool. 
Strain and add the juice of half a dozen lemons. Freeze in 
the ordinary way. 
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RICE SAVOURY 
Rice; tomatoes; curry powder; cheese; Worcester sauce. 


Cook a quarter of a pound of Carolina rice till it is soft; 
drain it and dry it. Cut two small tomatoes in slices and 
cook them gently with an ounce of butter and a teaspoon- 
ful of curry powder for ten minutes. Add an ounce of 
grated cheese, a tablespoonful of Worcester sauce; salt, 
pepper and the rice. Mix well together, and serve very hot 
on toast, crodtons of fried bread or water biscuits heated 
in the oven. 


CHEESE SAVOURY 

If you like a rather ‘strong’ cheese savoury, buy a box of 
Kraft’s Sandwich Spread. Make some toast and cut it into 
long strips. On each of these spread some of the Sand- 
wich Spread, and cook them in the oven till the surface of 
the cheese is lightly browned. You can add cayenne 
pepper, or more paprika (which is already in the Spread, 
I fancy), if you like. 


SIX SALADS 


Summer time is Salad time. We are always ready to re- 
ceive new ideas for salads. Here are six: 


SALADE AUGUSTIN 


Cos lettuce, quartered tomatoes, quartered hard-boiled 
eggs. Decorate with cooked green peas, and dress with a 
mayonnaise sauce made with Worcester sauce instead of 
vinegar. 


SALADE BAGATELLE 


Very thin strips of carrot and mushroom, both cooked, 
arranged with asparagus tips, and dressed with a Vin- 
aigrette sauce. 
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SALADE CANAILLE 


The foundation of this salad is plainly-boiled rice, with 
which are mixed raw onions finely chopped, pieces of 
bananas, tomatoes cut in quarters and asparagus tips. It 
can be flavoured with a little celery salt, and the dressing 
should be sour cream. (Finely-chopped celery is better, if 
you can get it so early.) 


SALADE MARIETTE 


Cut slices of oranges, without pips, pith or skin, and 
sprinkle them with very thin strips of cooked carrot and 
of the outside of the orange peel. Season with Vinaigrette 
sauce mixed with a little orange juice. 


SALADE FLORIDA 
This is made by laying slices of oranges, skinless, pip- 
less and pithless, on cos lettuce leaves, and pouring over a 
dressing made of cream beaten lightly with lemon juice. 


SALADE HONGROISE 
Blanch some green cabbage leaves slightly, and cut them 
into thin strips. Then make a salad with them, with some 
pieces of bacon and potato dice, and dress with a mixture 
of olive oil, lemon juice and grated horseradish. 
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THE FOOD OF THE MONTH 


Food which is in season all the year round is given in 
the table on page 13. 


Note—Newcomers are printed in italics. 


FISH 
SEA FISH 


Haddock 
Hake 
Herrings 
Skate 
Whitebait 


RIVER FISH 


Eels 
Salmon 
Trout 


SHELL FISH 


Crabs 


MEAT 
Lamb 


POULTRY 
Ducklings 
Ducks 
Goslings 


Guinea-fowl 


GAME 


Blackcock 
Capercailzie 
Grouse 

Leveret 

Buck Venison 
Wild Duck 
Woodcock 


VEGETABLES 


Globe Artichokes 
Aubergines 
Broad Beans 
Cauliflower 
Green Peas 
New Potatoes 
Runner Beans 
Shallots 
Vegetable 
Marrows 
Watercress 
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Apricots 
Cherries 
Currants 
Figs 
Greengages 
Melons 
Mulberries 
Loganberries 
Plums 


EMPIRE 
IMPORTED 
FRESH FRUIT 


Grape Fruit 
Limes 
Naartjes 
Oranges 
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The following recipes are given during this month: 


SOUPS 
Cherry Soup page 130 
Chickens’ Liver Soup —_ 129 
Consommé Madriléne 130 
EGGS 
Cold Eggs with Sweet 
Corn 131 
Eggs surle plat Diable 130 
Hard-boiled Eggs a 
la Bretonne 131 
FISH 
Brill aux courgettes 132 
Eels a la Tartare 131 
Lobster Valengay 132 
Sole a l’étouffée 131 
MEAT 
Calf’s Liver Dumplings 133 
Lamb 4a la Lyonnaise 133 
Veal Kidney 132 
Veal with SourCream =e 1133 
POULTRY 
Chicken, Fricassee of 134 
Chicken, Ragout of 134 
GAME 
Leveret a la provengale 135 
Rabbit sauté ala minute 135 
Venison 135 


VEGETABLES 


Marrow, Stuffed page 136 
Mushrooms au gratin 138 


Onions, Ragout of 136 
Potatoes Mashed with 
Onions 138 
Runner Beans 136 
Tomatoes, Antibes 137 
Tomatoes, Grilled 137 
SWEETS 
Banana Mould 139 
Guava Fool 139 
Melon en Surprise 138 
Pears, Caramel of 139 


SAVOURY DISHES 


Cheese with Herbs 141 
Croque-Monsieur 140 
Ham and Cheese Mould 140 
Mushroom and Bacon 


Savoury 140 
SALADS 
Cressonniére I4I 
Mimosa I4I 
Poitévine 142 
Polonaise 141 
Rhénane 142 
Vigneronne 14! 
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AUGUST IS PERHAPS THE LEAST OF ALL THE EAT- 
ing months, though it provides the thrill of the first 
grouse. These, however, will hardly be at their best before 
September. An early leveret or two, or a baby rabbit, are 
well worth looking for, but wild duck and woodcock will 
keep, and blackcock and capercailzie are for hardened 
sinners only. The loss of mackerel is compensated for by 
haddock and skate, two ungainly fish but kindly to the 
palate if treated well. Ducklings become ducks, and gos- 
lings are grown large enough to be translated to the table. 
Watercress is back for freshening our soups and salads. 
Mulberries (most delicious of fruit in a fool) and logan- 
berries are harbingers of the hedgerow’s harvest, while 
luscious greengages and plums make us think of peaches, 
pears and nectarines to come. 


CHICKENS’ LIVER SOUP 
Chickens’ livers; consommé or brown stock; sherry or madeira. 
Make a light brown roux with an ounce and a half of 
butter and the same of flour, moisten it with a quart of 
white consommé or brown stock, and bring it to the boil 
while stirring. Rub half a pound of raw chickens’ livers 
through a sieve, add them to the soup and cook together 
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for a quarter of an hour. Pass the soup now through a 
very fine sieve and season with salt and plenty of pepper. 
At the last moment, add some small slices of chickens’ 
liver which have been tossed in butter, as well as a glass of 
Madeira or Sherry. 


CONSOMME MADRILENE 
Veal or chicken consommé,; tomato; pimento (red pepper). 

Make a consommé in the usual way, and when it is to be 
clarified, add a quarter of a pound of raw tomato and an 
ounce of pimento before it is clarified. The consommé is 
served as cold as possible, and should have the consistence 
of a light and easily melting jelly, barely firm. Nothing 
is worse than a cold liquid consommé, unless it be one which 
is too gelatinous. Here the mean is golden indeed. 


CHERRY SOUP 
Cherries; butter; flour. 


I am indebted to M. Boulestin for this curious and very 
pleasant soup. Make a roux with a tablespoonful and a half 
of flour and the same of butter, cooking it for a few 
minutes without browning. Then add enough tepid water 
to allow for an eventual reduction by a quarter, and cook 
in this half a pound of cherries, halved and stoned, adding 
sugar to your taste. The soup should have reduced by a 
quarter by the time the cherries are cooked. Fried bread 
crodatons are served with this. 


EGGS SUR LE PLAT DIABLE 
Cook the eggs sur le plat, with butter, in the usual way. 
Turn them over on to the serving dish and pour over 
them a little lightly browned butter to which you have 
added a few drops of vinegar. 
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HARD-BOILED EGGS A LA BRETONNE 


Eges,; onions, mushrooms, leeks. 

Hard-boil some eggs, and make a Béchamel sauce in 
which you have mixed some mushrooms, onions and 
leeks previously stewed in butter. Put half the sauce in a 
fireproof dish, arrange the eggs cut in half upon it and 
cover them with the rest of the sauce. Brown quickly 
under the grill. 


COLD EGGS WITH SWEET CORN 
Eges; sweet corn; ham; pimentos; meat jelly. 

Make a creamy purée of sweet corn, and on it arrange 
your cold eggs, either hard-boiled, poached or soft-boiled 
(mollets). Sprinkle them with very fine strips of lean ham 
and red pimentos, and mask the whole with some white 
meat jelly. 

EELS A LA TARTARE 
Fels; Court-Bouillon (white wine, or vinegar, and water, bayleaf, 
parsley, onion); Tartare sauce. 

Skin the eels, cut them in pieces and cook them in a 
court-bouillon (which should have first boiled for twenty 
minutes) of water and white wine, or wine vinegar, pepper, 
salt, bayleaf, parsley and onion. When the pieces are quite 
cooked, take them out, drain and dry them, egg-and- 
breadcrumb them and fry them in butter. Hand a Tartare 
sauce with them. 


N 9° 
SOLE A L’ETOUFFEE 


Sole; butter; lemon; fines herbes. 

Cut the sole in slices across the bone, and stiffen them 
in some butter in a casserole. Add a squeeze of lemon 
juice, put on the lid and finish cooking them in the oven. 
When they are done, dish them and serve them sprinkled 
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with freshly-chopped fines herbes, that is, parsley, chives, 
chervil and tarragon. 


BRILL AUX COURGETTES 
Brill; small vegetable marrows,; tomatoes, basil. 

Fillet the brill and arrange the fillets in a well-buttered 
fireproof dish. Cover them with strips of small marrows 
which have been parboiled, with coarsely chopped 
tomatoes anda pinch or two of basil. Sprinkle with lemon- 
juice, dot with a little butter, cover with buttered paper 
and cook them in the oven. When they are done, sprinkle 
them with breadcrumbs and brown quickly. 


LOBSTER VALENGAY 
Lobster; shallots; pimentos; tomatoes; parsley; fish glaze or 
jelly; made-mustard (English). 

Boil the lobster, and while it is still hot, cut it in half 
lengthwise and cut up the flesh in pieces. Put these back 
into the half-shells and bind them with the following 
sauce. Fry lightly in butter some chopped shallot, pimento, 
tomato and parsley. Add some tomato purée, a little fish 
glaze or jelly, and a trifle of English made-mustard. Finish 
the sauce with butter, and when it is poured over the 
pieces of lobster in the shells, sprinkle with breadcrumbs 
and a little melted butter, and brown in the oven or under 
the grill. 

VEAL KIDNEY 


Here are a few more suggestions for cooking veal 
kidney; for it can be cooked in many ways. Whole, with 
butter and seasoning, in a closed casserole for about half 
an hour (it should still be pink inside); in the same way 
with fines herbes; or with pieces of blanched bacon, mush- 
rooms, potatoes and tiny onions; or cut in slices and 
grilled on a skewer; or cooked plainly en casserole, and 
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served with a dryish purée of tomatoes and a garnish of 
small stuffed tomatoes surrounding it. 


LAMB A LA LYONNAISE 
Leg of lamb; tomato purée. 


Melt a good piece of butter in a braising pan, and in it 
colour the leg of lamb all over without browning it too 
much. Cover with warm water, and boil this quickly till 
all the water has disappeared. Then put in some more 
butter and brown the leg well in it. Now add a tablespoon- 
ful of tomato purée and a little warm water; cover the pan 
and cook very gently in the oven for five or six hours. 
Serve with a garnish of summer vegetables tossed in 
butter and with its own richly coloured and flavoured 
gravy. 

CALF’S LIVER DUMPLINGS 
Calf’s liver; parsley; onion, egg. 

These dumplings come from Alsace, and are a light 
enough dish for August. Allow a good slice of liver for 
each person, and mince them well together with a sharp 
knife. Season well, add two yolks of egg, three table- 
spoonfuls of flour, some onions fried golden and parsley 
chopped together, and lastly the egg whites well whipped. 
Soak some breadcrumbs in milk, squeeze them fairly dry 
and make into a paste with the rest of the mixture. Shape 
this into little balls, and poach them in boiling water for 
about twenty-five minutes. When they are drained and 
ready to serve, arrange them in a dish, and pour over them 
some butter and the little bread croutons which have been 
fried in it. 

VEAL WITH SOUR CREAM 


This is an excellent way of using up cold veal, or cold 
chicken for that matter, too. Melt a little lard in a stewpan, 
and in it fry some very thinly sliced onions till they are 
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tender but not browned. When they are done, add a good 
deal of paprika pepper and some salt, and cook a little 
longer. The onions should look quite pink by now. Now 
warm up your slices of veal in a little butter or lard, drain 
them and arrange them in a dish. Pour into the onions as 
much sour cream as you like, the sourer the better, heat it 
well up and pour this admirable sauce over the veal, 
serving it with a dryish purée of potatoes. 


RAGOUT OF CHICKEN 


Chicken; potatoes; stock; garlic. 

This extraordinarily simple but delicious dish comes 
from France. Cut up the chicken and fry it in butter with 
some potatoes cut up in pieces of the same size. Sprinkle 
in a little flour and a good cupful of stock. Flavour with 
salt, pepper and a little garlic minced very finely indeed. 
Put on the cover and simmer for an hour and a half. 
A good green vegetable would go well with this. 


FRICASSEE OF CHICKEN 
Chicken; onion; stock; bouquet garni, tarragon, cream, €22; 
Lemon. 

This is something quite different from the ordinary 
Sricassee with a dubious white sauce. Cut up in pieces a nice 
fat chicken, and blanch them for a few moments in boiling 
water. Take them out, wipe them and fry them lightly in 
a little butter in a sauté-pan with a whole onion, salt and 
pepper. Then moisten them with a quarter of a pint of 
warm stock, add a bouquet of parsley, thyme, bayleaf and 
a sprig of tarragon (or a little dried tarragon) and cook 
very gently ona low fire fora good hour. A quarter of an 
hour before serving take out the onion and the bouquet, 
see that it is properly seasoned and pour in a quarter of a 
pint of fresh cream. Stir well but do not let it boil, then 
bind it with the yolk of an egg, and if possible sprinkle 
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with freshly-chopped tarragon as it comes to the table. 
It should be garnished with quarters of lemons and 
croutons of fried bread. 


LEVERET A LA PROVENCALE 


Leveret; larding bacon; anchovies; olive oil; garlic; shallots, 
tarragon vinegar; half-glaze sauce; stock. 


If you can get an early leveret, it is well worth cooking 
the fillets in this attractive manner: Lard them alternately 
with lardoons of bacon and anchovy fillets, and sautey 
them in olive oil with finely-chopped garlic, shallots and 
salt and pepper. Make the sauce with two soup-ladlefuls of 
half-glaze sauce and the same of stock, having first swilled 
the sauté-pan with tarragon vinegar. And heat up the 
fillets in this sauce. 


RABBIT SAUTE A LA MINUTE 
Young rabbit, shallot; parsley. 

The rabbit must be a very young and fresh one. Cut it 
into pieces, and sautex them in butter till they are nicely 
coloured, that is, for about twenty minutes. Then season 
them and add a chopped shallot. Cook a few minutes 
longer, and pour a tablespoonful of water into the pan to 
loosen the juices which have stuck to it, stir and scrape 
well and pour this simple sauce over the pieces of rabbit, 
sprinkling them with chopped parsley. An excellent dish 
quite redolent of the fields. 


VENISON 
Note here that if you are at a loss to know what to do 
with a piece of venison, cut some sorsettes, cook them and 
serve them with an orange salad and Bigarade Sauce, for 
which see page 205. 
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STUFFED VEGETABLE MARROW 


Vegetable marrows are rather dull when they get be- 
yond the courgette stage. But they can now be stuffed. 
Either cut them in half and make little boats out of them 
by scooping out the inside, or cut off one end and scoop 
out the seeds and pith that way. But do not make the 
mistake of trying to bake them without first parboiling 
them. They should be cooked in boiling salted water till 
they are soft to the finger, and then drained carefully and 
set on a fireproof dish. Fill them with whatever stuffing 
you fancy, and brown them (sprinkled or not with bread- 
crumbs and butter) in the oven for about ten minutes. 

The stuffings might be any of the following, for in- 
stance: Chopped onion, a little garlic (if you like), cooked 
rice, tomatoes and breadcrumbs; the above ingredients 
with small pieces of cooked macaroni or spaghetti in place 
of the rice; chopped onion fried in olive oil, tomato, 
breadcrumbs soaked in stock, minced cold meat; minced 
cold meat, breadcrumbs or rice, grated cheese, salt, pepper 
and nutmeg, moistened with a little good stock. Or an egg 
can be used to bind the stuffing. 


RAGOUT OF ONIONS 

Onions; white wine; cloves; cinnamon, bayleaves; stock; tomatoes. 

This excellent hot ragout comes from Smyrna. Fry two 
pounds of small onions in two ounces of butter till golden 
brown. Then add two tablespoonfuls of white wine, a few 
cloves, a small stick of cinnamon, and two bayleaves. Add 
also half a pint of good stock and half a pound of tomatoes 
rubbed through a sieve. Simmer for about an hour, or 
until the onions are tender, and serve very hot. 


RUNNER BEANS 


Two suggestions. The Italians mix their beans, after 
they are cooked and drained, with chopped fried onions 
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and small pieces of anchovy fillets. A brown sauce may be 
added, if liked. 

A very good salad can be made with cold beans, if you 
mix them with chopped raw onion, cubes or slices of 
beetroot and some pieces of anchovy fillets. A plain 
French dressing should be used for it. 


Here are two very good tomato dishes, both from Pro- 

vence. 
GRILLED TOMATOES 

Tomatoes, olive oil; anchovies; parsley; garlic; thyme; fennel. 

Halve some medium-sized, firm tomatoes, and scoop 
out the pips. Sprinkle them with salt, pepper, chopped 
parsley and garlic, and a hint of thyme and fennel (which 
is plentiful in the hedgerows now, if you do not grow it 
yourself). Pour a few drops of olive oil on each tomato 
half and grill them. When they are done, surmount each 
with a little pounded anchovy, or anchovy butter, and 
finish them in a very hot oven. Serve them on a very hot 
dish, garnished with black olives. (These olives can now 
be bought at most of the big London stores, and quite 
cheaply.) 


ANTIBES TOMATOES 


Tomatoes; anchovies; garlic; tunny fish; fines herbes; thyme; 
parsley; fennel; olive ott. 

Pound up some anchovy fillets with a little garlic, a 
little tinned tunny fish carefully drained of oil, some fines 
herbes and very little stale breadcrumb soaked in milk. 
Stuff some scooped-out tomato halves with this mixture 
and sprinkle them lightly with salt, pepper, a little chopped 
thyme, parsley and fennel, and lastly with a few drops of 
olive oil. Then just bake them in the oven. 
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MUSHROOMS AU GRATIN 
Mushrooms; onion; cream; cheese. 


Peel and slice the mushrooms and stew them in butter 
with a very little chopped onion. Drain away the liquid 
(but keep it: you may be able to use it for another meal in 
preparing, say, a dish of sole), and moisten the mush- 
rooms with cream. Season with salt and pepper and con- 
tinue cooking till the cream reduces and thickens. When 
it is ready, sprinkle with finely-grated cheese (a mixture of 
Parmesan and Gruyére, half and half, being the best), and 
brown them quickly. 


POTATOES MASHED WITH ONIONS 
Potatoes; onions; meat gravy, parsley; chives; chervil. 


This is an excellent way of serving potatoes if you have 
a toast joint. Boil them in their skins, then peel and mash 
them, and mix them well with some finely-chopped onions 
stewed in butter without browning. Season with salt, 
pepper and chopped parsley, chervil and chives, and when 
you are mashing the potatoes use some of the gravy from 
the joint instead of the usual milk. Now put the purée in a 
fireproof dish and brown it in the oven or under the grill 
before it goes to table. (The proportion of onion should 
be a medium-sized one to each pound of potatoes.) 


MELON EN SURPRISE 


For this entrancing sweet you will want a good-sized 
Cantaloup melon. This is by far the best, though a water 
melon or sweet green melon might do. Cut a piece off the 
top about the size of a breakfastcup rim, and scoop out all 
the pips, pith and flesh. Cut up the flesh into fairly small 
pieces, and put it into a bowl with whatever fresh fruit 
you have, also where necessary cut into smallish pieces; 
apples, bananas, oranges; raspberries, red currants and so 
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on. Shake together to mix well (do not stir for fear of 
damaging the fruit), add some fine sugar and leave to 
stand for an hour or more. Then fill up the melon with 
this adorable mixture, put on the lid and stand on ice or in 
the refrigerator for another hour before serving. You can 
make it even better by adding to the fruit while it is 
standing in the bow] some suitable liqueur to your taste. 
Kirsch is as good as any in this case. 


CARAMEL OF PEARS 
Pears, custard. 

Put some stewed or tinned pears, well drained, into a 
mould, and pour over them a pint of vanilla-flavoured 
custard. Leave this in a cool place to set. Make some 
caramel with four or five tablespoonfuls of sugar with a 
trifle of water, and when it is light brown add four or 
five tablespoonfuls of the syrup from the pears and cook 
it again till it is ready and of course still quite liquid. 
Turn out the mould of custard and pears, and send it to 
the table with the caramel sauce poured over it. 


GUAVA FOOL 
The slightly acid taste of the Guavas makes this sweet 
quite distinctive. Buy a tin of Guavas, and pass the con- 
tents through a hair sieve. Whip it well, adding as much 
syrup from the tin and cream as you think desirable. Get 
your grocer to order you some Pancake Mousseline Bis- 
cuits, made by Le Gal of London, for you to eat with it. 


BANANA MOULD 


Bananas; cream; rum. 

Here is another Empire dish. Dissolve half an ounce of 
gelatine in a little milk, and cut up eight peeled bananas. 
Pound and mix the fruit with two ounces of castor sugar, 
the gelatine, half a pint of whipped cream and a flavouring 
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of rum. Pour it into a mould to set and, if you can, serve it 
slightly iced. 

CROQUE-MONSIEUR 
Gruyere cheese; ham; bread. 


This quite delicious savoury really demands Gruyére 
cheese, though another mild cheese might do. Put a thin 
slice of cooked lean ham between two thin slices of 
Gruyeére cheese, and this again between two very thin 
slices of crustless stale bread. Shape these sandwiches and 
fry them on each side till golden in clarified butter. 
Sprinkle with cayenne pepper on leaving the kitchen. 
You want the butter just deep enough to come half-way 
up the sandwich. It is quite one of the best savouries there 
are. 

HAM AND CHEESE MOULD 
Ham; cream; Gruyére cheese; eggs. 

This should perhaps be designated a savoury dish rather 
than a savoury. Put a piece of butter the size of a pullet’s 
egg in a casserole, and make a sauce with a tablespoonful 
of flour, a little cream, or stock, salt, pepper and grated 
nutmeg. Let this come to the boil, then add some lean 
cooked ham chopped very finely and some grated Gruyére 
cheese. Stir this well together and cook like a thick soup. 
Take out half a cupful for the sauce, and let the rest get 
cool, when you must add the yolks of four eggs, and then 
the whites well whipped. Pour the mixture into a buttered 
mould and cook it in the oven. Add a little cream to the 
cupful of the sauce, and pour it over the mould when you 
have turned it out. 


MUSHROOM AND BACON SAVOURY 
Mushrooms; bacon; puff paste. 
Take some small flattish mushrooms, and cook them in 
butter. Cut some very thin rashers of streaky bacon into 
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pieces about the same size as the mushrooms, and make 
little sandwiches of a mushroom between two pieces of 
bacon. Wrap these, seasoned with cayenne or paprika, in 
thin puff paste, and bake them in the oven. 


CHEESE WITH HERBS 
Note that Cream Cheese is extraordinarily good if you 
mix it up with some chopped chives, but not too much, 
shaping it to a cake again before bringing it to the dining- 
room. Fines herbes are a great help, too, but the fresh and 
simple flavour of the chives is exquisite—so long as it is 
not too pronounced. 


SIX MORE SALADS 

Here are another half a dozen salads to add to our col- 
lection. 

SALADE CRESSONNIERE 

Watercress is coming in again, so let us make this salad 
by cutting boiled potatoes, waxy ones, in slices, and mix- 
ing them with watercress leaves. Sprinkle with chopped 
parsley and hard-boiled egg-yolk. 


SALADE MIMOSA 

Garnish some halves of the hearts of small cabbage 
lettuces with quarters of oranges, grapes peeled and 
stoned and finely-chopped banana. Dress with cream and 
lemon juice. 

SALADE VIGNERONNE 

This is only slightly different. Garnish the lettuce hearts 
with peeled and stoned grapes only, and dress with sour 
cream and lemon juice. 


SALADE POLONAISE 
Arrange on a large dish little heaps of the following: 
Carrot, turnip, beetroot, cucumber, gherkin, potato, hard- 
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boiled egg and fillet of herring in oil. Between each heap 
lay a quarter of hard-boiled egg filled with a mixture of its 
yolk and mayonnaise sauce. A Vinaigrette sauce, to which 
chopped parsley and tarragon have been added, should 
accompany this substantial salad, perhaps more fitted for 
a hors d’auvre. 

SALADE RHENANE 


This is almost as substantial as the last. Cut up finely 
two fillets of smoked herring and mix them with a couple 
of cold, boiled, waxy potatoes, a peeled and cored dessert 
apple, a slice of cold chicken or veal, a piece of beetroot, a 
few capers, two or three gherkins and a Icttuce heart. 
These last should all be chopped up together. Make an 
ordinary French dressing, using red instead of white wine 
vinegar. 

SALADE POITEVINE 

Cook some rice in slightly salted water, and drain it. 
Cook also some small mushrooms in salted water, and cut 
them in pieces. Slice some small firm tomatoes thinly, and 
chop up a small onion and some tarragon. Season these 
things with pepper, and mix them with the rice. 
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* 


THE FOOD OF THE MONTH 


Food which is in season all the year round is given in 
the table on page 13. 


Note—Newcomers are printed in italics. 


FISH 
SEA FISH 


Bloaters 
Conger Eel 
Dab 
Haddock 
Herrings 
Ling 
Skate 
Whitebait 


RIVER FISH 


Eels 
Salmon 
Trout 


SHELL FISH 


Crabs 
Oysters 


MEAT 


Lamb 
Pork 


POULTRY 


Ducks 
Geese 
Goslings 
Turkeys 


GAME 


Blackcock 
Capercailzie 
Grouse 
Hares 
Leverets 
Partridges 
Ptarmigan 
Quails 
Rabbits 
Buck Venison 
Wild Duck 
Woodcock 


VEGETABLES 


Globe Artichokes 
Aubergines 
Brussels Sprouts 
Red Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
Green Peas 
New Potatoes 
Runner Beans 
Shallots 
Vegetable 
Marrows 
Watercress 
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Apricots 
Blackberries 
Damsons 
Figs 
Grapes 
Greengages 
Loganberries 
Melons 
Nectarines 
Peaches 
Pears 
Plums 
Pumpkins 
QOuinces 


EMPIRE 
IMPORTED 
FRESH FRUIT 


Apples 
Grape Fruit 
Limes 
Naartjes 
Oranges 
Pears 
Plums 


SEPTEMBER 


The following recipes are given during this month: 


SOUPS GAME 
Dried Peas and Cher- Grouse, Potted 153 
vil Soup page 147 ~+Partridge, Boiled 1§2 
French Bean Soup 148 
EGGS VEGETABLES 


Potatoes, Baked 


Eggs sur le plat (American Fashion) 155 


Monégasque 148 ; 
Eggs sur le plat Omer Potatoes, Curried 155 
Pasha 148 Sham Whitebait _ 154 
Tomatoes au Gratin 154 
FISH 
Red Mullet Grenobloise 149 FRUIT 
Rock Salmon a Apples with Chocolate 156 
 Ameéricaine 149 Melon with Pineapple 155 
Skate with Cheese 149 Pears, Mary Garden 156 
Turbot, Filleted 150 Pistachio Tartlets 157 
Tangerine Tart 156 
MEAT 
ery 51 VOURY DISHES 
Pork Cutlets au Raifort 152 eu 
Potatoes, Stuffed 151 Croute Lucullus wet 
Veal with Mushrooms 151 Sale ae 158 
Veal with Olives 151 omato Mian 157 
POULTRY SALADS 
Chicken with Spinach 153 Eve 158 
Goose Drumsticks 152 Midinette 158 
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SEPTEMBER 


SEPTEMBER IS OFTEN HAILED AS THE GOURMET’S 
month par excellence. Not only does it usher in nearly a full 
list of game and brings the partridge, best of all, but the 
cooler weather and longer evenings are more conducive 
to the jolly business of food. Oysters alone would make it 
a red-letter month. Our old friend the pig can be eaten 
fresh again with impunity, and sausages adorn our break- 
fast tables once more. The list of food is, I think, the 
longest of all—a bewildering choice. We shall see little 
more of trout and salmon, if they have not gone already, 
and our goslings will be rarer towards Michaelmastide. 
Hares and quails offer fine dishes, as does the rabbit pro- 
perly treated, but not so the ptarmigan, a beastly bird. 
In place of French beans and peas we now have Brussels 
Sprouts and Red Cabbage to eat hot with our pork. 
Potatoes are hardly new, but in their adulthood lend 
themselves far more readily to varied dishes. As for our 
fruit, we are almost too finely served, only regretting the 
berries whose season Is so short. 


DRIED PEAS AND CHERVIL SOUP 


Green peas have gone, but we can get quite a fresh taste 
if we make our dried pea soup in this way. Prepare the 
soup as usual, but when it is served, add a spoonful of 
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freshly-gathered and freshly-chopped chervil to each plate. 
A good soup for a chilly September evening, when we 
wish to be reminded of summer. 


FRENCH BEAN SOUP 

I hope this is not a misnomer, for I mean a soup made 
not out of the whole bean, pod and all, which are mostly 
well over by now, but out of the bean itself after the pod 
has, as they say, gone to seed. If you open the pods soon 
enough, the little beans reposing inside can be used as 
flageolets, and very delicious they are; but as the pod gets 
larger so does the bean inside, till at last all you can do is 
to make a purée of them, either as a vegetable or, mois- 
tened with cream and enriched with butter, as a soup. 
But the beans must be peeled after they are boiled, which 
is perhaps too much trouble for some, though the experi- 
ence of their very delicate flavour is well worth it. 


EGGS SUR LE PLAT OMER PASHA 
Eggs; onion, cheese; tomato sauce. 

In this dish the bottom of the p/a/ is garnished with 
chopped onion stewed in butter. The egg is broken on 
top, sprinkled with grated cheese and cooked in a sharp 
oven. A thread of tomato sauce is poured round it on 
serving. 


EGGS SUR LE PLAT MONEGASQUE 
Eges, lomatoes, larragon, anchovies. 

In this case the bottom of the p/at is garnished with 
roughly-chopped uncooked tomato and chopped tarragon. 
After the egg has been broken on to it and cooked, a fillet 
of anchovy is curled on the yolk, and a thread of tomato 
sauce is poured round. 
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RED MULLET GRENOBLOISE 
Red mullet; parsley; capers; lemon juice. 


A famous way of cooking these fish, and a change from 
the often vaunted paper bags. Fry the fish in butter till they 
are done, and when they are dished, sprinkle them with 
shreds of lemon and chopped parsley and capers, pouring 
over at the last a little of the butter which has been 
allowed to brown and be flavoured with lemon juice. 


ROCK SALMON A L’AMERICAINE 


Rock salmon, olive oil; onion; garlic; carrots; tomato purée; 
paprika, white wine; brandy. 

It may seem rather ridiculous to adorn a fish like rock 
salmon in the way I am suggesting, but his flesh is singu- 
larly suited to it. Cut up the fish into small pieces, and cook 
them for five minutes in boiling olive oil. Keep them warm 
while you brown in butter this time an onion, a clove of 
garlic and a couple of carrots, all chopped up together, 
adding pepper and salt. When they are ready, put in some 
tomato purée, paprika pepper, a glass of white wine and a 
liqueurglassful of brandy. Simmer these for twenty 
minutes, then add the pieces of fish. A few minutes longer 
and it is done. Serve as hot as you can. Some like a little 
rice with it. 

SKATE WITH CHEESE 
Skate; onions; cloves; garlic; bayleaf; thyme; cheese. 

This is a change from skate au beurre noir. Skin the 
skate and cook it in a glass of milk, a trifle of butter, a 
couple of small onions, two cloves, two pinches of flour, 
a clove of garlic, a bayleaf, a little thyme and salt and 
pepper. Boil it till done, strain the sauce and let it reduce 
while the fish is kept warm. Now sprinkle the bottom of a 
fireproof dish with grated cheese, and lay in it the skate, 
surrounded by a dozen or so tiny onions which have mean- 
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while been cooked in stock. Cover the fish with the sauce 
it has cooked in, add some more grated cheese, and let it 
brown in the oven. A jolly good dish, and a cheap one, too. 


FILLETED TURBOT 


Here are six ‘portmanteau’ recipes, for which you will 
need some fillets of turbot and some Vin Blanc Sauce. 
In case you do not want to go to the bother of making a 
proper Vin Blanc Sauce, there is a short cut which should 
only be used in case of emergency. It is to make a pale 
roux with butter and flour, to moisten this with white 
wine, or white wine and fish stock mixed, and to boil it till 
it reaches the right consistence. Having made the sauce 
(properly, I hope, and not by the short cut), you can use it 
in any of the following ways: 

Poach the fillets, arrange them on a bed of mushroom 
purée, and cover them with the Vin Blanc Sauce flavoured 
with onion. 

Poach the fillets, garnish them with cooked button 
onions and small mushrooms and mask with the sauce as 
it is. 

Poach the fillets, mask them with the sauce and garnish 
them with tinned asparagus tips tossed in butter. 

Poach the fillets rolled, and put each into a scooped-out 
tomato-half which has been cooked in the oven and half- 
filled with minced onion stewed in butter, covering at the 
last with the sauce. 

Mask the poached fillets with the Vin Blanc Sauce, to 
which you have added chopped fines herbes and roughly- 
chopped tomato. 

Arrange the poached fillets on a bed of stewed strips of 
lettuce, and mask them with the sauce flavoured with 
paprika. 

These fashions would, of course, apply equally well to 
brill or to sole. 
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VEAL WITH OLIVES 
Veal; bacon fat; onions; tomato purée; olives. 


Get a nice piece of veal, and brown it all over in pork or 
bacon fat. Take it out, and put into the same pan some 
onions, and a tablespoonful of tomato purée. Moisten 
with a very little water, put back the piece of veal and let 
it cook gently for a couple of hours. Three-quarters of an 
hour before you want it, put in some stoned olives, and let 
them cook with it. 


VEAL WITH MUSHROOMS 


Proceed exactly as in the recipe above, but substitute 
mushrooms for the olives. 


STUFFED POTATOES 


Boil some potatoes so that they do not get too soft, 
drain them, let them get cold and scoop out a small round 
hole in each. Fill this with a forcemeat of minced raw 
meat, finely chopped fines herbes and a little good sauce. 
When the hole is nearly full, cover the forcemeat with 
potato purée moistened with white of egg. Arrange the 
potatoes close together in a fairly deep fireproof dish, the 
bottom of which you have covered with rashers of bacon. 
Then cover the potatoes with more rashers and add enough 
gravy nearly to submerge them. Leave them to cook ina 
moderate oven for about an hour 


BRAINS 


Brains, whether from an ox, calf or sheep, make an ad- 
mirable light dish for luncheon. After they have been 
poached in the usual way, they can be treated in any of the 
following fashions. Drained and dished and ‘“‘sauced” 
with black butter (beurre noir): sliced, dipped in frying- 
batter and frittered: sliced, marinated for half an hour ina 
mixture of lemon juice, salt, pepper, chopped parsley and 
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a few drops of olive oil, then egg-and-breadcrumbed, fried 
and served with tomato sauce: en coguille in dice with 
Béchamel sauce and sprinkled with grated cheese: sliced 
and served in a Poulette sauce: or in a Piquante sauce. Or 
they can be used with an appropriate sauce as a filling for 
vol-au-vent in place of sweetbreads. It is always better to 
cook them first in a court-bouillon rather than water. 


PORK CUTLETS AU RAIFORT 
Pork cutlets; stock; horseradish. 

Pork is in again. Roast some cutlets, or egg-and-bread- 
crumb them and grill them, and while they are cooking 
mix a little flour by degrees with some stock, stirring over 
the fire and adding salt and pepper to taste. When the sauce 
is nicely bound, add a little grated horseradish, cook for 
four minutes only and take it off the fire. Arrange the 
cutlets on a dish, and pour the sauce over them. 


BOILED PARTRIDGE 
Partridges ( young); vine leaves; fat bacon. 

Lest anyone think this is sacrilege, let them first try one 
of the most exquisite—if not the most exquisite—dishes of 
partridges to be discovered anywhere. See that they are 
young birds, and salt them inside and out. Wrap them 
well first in vine leaves and then in thin rashers of fat 
bacon. Boil them in plain unsalted water for thirty-five 
minutes, take them out and at once (this is important) 
plunge them into iced water, where they must remain till 
cold, but no longer. Unwrap them to serve. In this way 
you have nothing but the true and perfect flavour of the 
best of game. 

GOOSE DRUMSTICKS 
Cold Goose; bacon, carrots; onions; bayleaves, thyme; cloves; stock. 


The Michaelmas Goose sometimes presents a pretty 
problem of what to do with the remains. If we are wise 
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we shall dispose of our drumsticks thus. Bone them and 
remove the tendons. Chop up some bacon and stuff the 
drumsticks with it in place of the bone, pressing them 
back to their original shape and tying them round with 
cotton. Put some rashers of bacon on the bottom of a cas- 
serole, on them the drumsticks and over them more 
rashers; then add three carrots and four onions cut in 
pieces, two bayleaves, a little thyme, a couple of cloves 
and a good tablespoonful of stock. Cook very gently with 
the lid on for about two hours, when drain the drum- 
sticks, remove the cotton, and serve them with a purée 
of lentils, peas or onions, handing whatever sauce you 
may feel partial to. 


CHICKEN WITH SPINACH 


Chickens, spinach; white sauce. 

Boil some young chickens, cut them up and cook the 
pieces for a little longer in butter. Make a good white 
sauce, and colour it with some spinach boiled and passed 
through a very fine sieve or cloth. Serve the pieces of 
chicken in this sea-green sea. 


POTTED GROUSE 


There is really no serious way of cooking young grouse 
other than by roasting him, but when old grouse are 
cheap, there is no reason why we should not consider 
potting some. To do this you must clean them very care- 
fully, dry them and season them inside and out with salt, 
pepper, and ground cloves, mace and nutmeg. Then cook 
them, breast side downwards, in butter in a casserole 
which you have made airtight with flour and water, in a 
slow oven for as long as their age demands. When they 
are done, drain them, and cut off all the meat, removing 
any skin and tendons. Then you can either pound in a 
mortar or cut in slices. If the latter, fll your pots with 
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layers of fillets, pressing them down well and pouring 
over each layer some melted butter. Cover with melted 
butter at the last, and the meat will keep fresh for some 
weeks in a cool place. You must be careful to see that 
none of the gravy from the meat is used in the potting, 
but this will come in useful for other dishes. 


SHAM WHITEBAIT 
Vegetable marrow. 


This is not a fish, but a rather amusing way of cooking 
an elderly marrow, which is even beyond the stuffing 
stage. Parboil it, then cut up part of it into little strips about 
the size of whitebait. Roll them in a floured cloth, and fry 
them quickly in boiling fat. When they are golden, drain 
them and serve them dusted with cayenne pepper, gar- 
nished with quarters of lemons and brown bread-and- 
butter handed with them. A dish for the nursery, perhaps, 
without the cayenne. 


TOMATOES AU GRATIN 
Tomatoes; onions; potatoes; thyme; tarragon; cheese, olive oil. 


This is an excellent dish from the South of France, and 
would be very good with cold meat, especially mutton. 
Brown lightly in olive oil three large onions finely 
chopped, and when they are done pour a little of the oil 
in which they were cooked into a shallow fireproof dish. 
On this spread a layer of tomatoes cut in rings, season 
them with salt and pepper and spread on them a layer of 
fried onion. Cover this with thin slices of boiled potatoes 
(they must be only just cooked), season them in turn and 
grate over them some nutmeg and cheese. Now put on 
another layer of tomatoes, the rest of the onion and finally 
a little thyme and tarragon coarsely chopped, or a pinch 
or two of each if you have to use the dried sort. Sprinkle 
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the dish with olive oil, and cook in a hot oven for three- 
quarters of an hour. 


CURRIED POTATOES 
Potatoes; onion; tomatoes; curry powder. 


Chop up a couple of small onions, and brown them in 
two ounces of butter. Mix with them a dessertspoonful of 
curry powder, half a pound of peeled and quartered 
tomatoes and a little warm water. Mix this together and 
add a teacupful of water. Into this put a pound of potatoes 
which have been boiled in their skins and then peeled and 
quartcred, and simmer them till the curry sauce reduces a 
little. It should be betwixt thick and thin when it is ready. 


BAKED POTATOES (AMERICAN FASHION) 
Potatoes; milk; paprika. 

Cut some large peeled potatoes into very thin slices, 
and put a layer of them into a well-buttered fireproof dish. 
Sprinkle them with salt, pepper, a little paprika pepper 
and some flour, and continue these layers till the potatoes 
are used up. Add a breakfastcupful of milk into which you 
have stirred a little more pepper and salt, and bake in a 
slow oven fora couple of hours. 


MELON WITH PINEAPPLE 
Melon; ginger; pineapple; cream. 

Peel the melon, cut it in half lengthwise, and take out 
the seeds and pith. Put the two halves together again and 
soak them for a couple of hours in some hot syrup 
flavoured with ginger. When it is cold, drain it, and stuff 
it with a mixture of stifly whipped cream and cubes of 
pineapple. Serve as cold as possible. Fresh pineapple 
would be best, but if you must use the tinned kind you 
will find that the Hawaian pines are the best. 
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TANGERINE TART 
Tangerines; egg ; crystallised tangerine; kirsch; pastry. 

This can be made with the tangerines or South African 
naartjes. Whip and sweeten enough whites of egg to make 
a meringue mixture of the quantity you want, and mix 
with it the finely grated peel of some fresh tangerines and 
some very tiny pieces of crystallised tangerine which have 
been soaked for a little while in Kirsch. Fill a flan case 
with this mixture, and gild the meringue in the oven. 


PEARS MARY GARDEN 
Pears; Melba sauce; crystallised cherries, cream. 


This delicious cold sweet was named after the famous 
prima donna. Peel some pears and poach them in syrup. 
When they are cold, arrange them on a bed of softened 
crystallised cherries bound with Sauce Melba, and decorate 
with Créme Chantilly, that is, cream whipped up with sugar 
and flavoured with vanilla. (The Sauce Melba you can buy 
in bottles, made by Escoffier.) 


APPLES WITH CHOCOLATE 
Apples; chocolate; cinnamon, eggs. 


Poires Helene, ice-cold with hot chocolate sauce, are well 
known to restaurant patrons. Apples with chocolate are 
not so well known. Cook some peeled and cored eating 
apples in syrup, whole, and fill them with the following 
cream. Melt two or three sticks of chocolate with a cup of 
cold water, and when melted add a pinch of cinnamon, 
another cup of water, and let this reduce, stirring all the 
time till the chocolate is thick enough. Having filled the 
apples with this, beat up the whites of two eggs with some 
fine sugar and powdered chocolate. Whip this as stiff as 


you can, cover the apples with it, and brown in the oven. 
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PISTACHIO TARTLETS 
Short paste; pistachios, eggs; lemon. 


These are a change, and rather more delicate in flavour 
than the more usual almond tartlets. Make some short 
paste, and line your pattypans with it. Pound four ounces 
of blanched pistachio kernels in a mortar, with an egg, a 
quarter of a pound of castor sugar and a little finely-grated 
lemon peel. When this is quite smooth, add to it the 
whites of four eggs whipped to a stiff froth, mixing 
well together. Fill the patties with this, sprinkle with 
a little powdered sugar and bake them in a moderate 
oven. 


CROUTE LUCULLUS 


Cut up some cooked lobster (or a good tinned brand, 
well drained) into smallish pieces, and sautey them in a 
little butter. Arrange them on pieces of not-too-much- 
buttered toast, and pour over them a little very creamy 
sauce flavoured, but not too strongly, with Parmesan 
cheese. Special refinements can be added as follows. Be- 
fore sauté-ing the lobster pieces, flambexy them with a 
tablespoonful of warmed brandy, and add a very 
little onion juice and a pinch or two of paprika to the 
sauce. 


TOMATO FLAN 
Pastry; tomatoes, eggs, onion; cheese. 


Line a flan case with unsweetened paste, and arrange on 
it a layer of peeled and sliced tomatoes. Season these with 
salt, pepper and some very finely-chopped onion. Pour 
over two cggs beaten well up with three-quarters of a pint 
of milk, and sprinkle with grated checse. Bake in the oven 
for about forty minutes. 
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SPINACH FLAN 
Pastry; spinach; eggs; curry powder. 

Line a flan case as before, and fill it with a pound of 
minced uncooked spinach mixed with three eggs beaten 
up with a pint of milk and seasoned with salt, pepper and 
a little curry powder. Bake for forty minutes. 


SALADE EVE 

You can get green walnuts now, so make this salad, 

which consists of hollowed dessert apples filled with 

small pieces of apple, banana, pineapple and the kernels of 
green walnuts. Dress with cream, lemon juice and salt. 


SALADE MIDINETTE 

If you have some cold chicken over, here is a way to use 

it. Cut thin strips of rather tart apples, chicken meat, 

celery and Gruyére cheese. Dress with mayonnaise sauce 
diluted with Vinaigrette. 
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THE FOOD OF THE MONTH 


Food which is in season all the year round is given in 
the table on page 13. 


Note—Newcomers are printed in italics. 


FISH 
SEA FISH 


Bloaters 
Conger Eel 
Dabs 
Gurnet 
Haddock 
Herrings 
Ling 

Skate 
Smelts 


RIVER FISH 
Eels 


SHELL FISH 


Crabs 
Oysters 


MEAT 
Pork 


POULTRY 


Ducks 
Geese 
Goslings 
Turkeys 


GAME 


Blackcock 
Capercailzie 
Grouse 
Hares 
Leverets 
Partridges 
Pheasants 
Plovers 
Ptarmigan 
Quails 
Rabbits 
Snipe 

Teal 

Doe Venison 
Widgeon 
Wild Duck 
Woodcock 


VEGETABLES 


Globe Artichokes 
Aubergines 
Broccoli 

Brussels Sprouts 
Red Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
Celeriac 
Horseradish 
Parsnips 
Runner Beans 
Shallots 

Spanish Onions 
Watercress 
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FRUIT 
Apricots 
Blackberries 
Damsons 
Grapes 
Medlars 
Melons 
Nectarines 
Peaches 
Pears 
Plums 
Pumpkins 
Quinces 


EMPIRE 
IMPORTED 
FRESH FRUIT 


Apples 
Grape Fruit 
Limes 
Oranges 
Naartjes 
Peaches 
Pears 

Plums 


OCTOBER 


The following recipes are given during this month: 


SOUPS GAME 
Soupe Flamande page164 Partridge withLentils p, 171 
Split-Pea Soup 163 Rabbit, Gibelotte of 171 
EGGS VEGETABLES 
Omelette Bonne Femme 165 Brussels Sprouts 4 la 
Omelette Boulonnaise 164 Creme 172 
Omelette Bretonne 165 Brussels Sprouts a la 
Poached Eggs with Polonaise 172 
Cheese aad Mush- Potatoes Boulangére 173 
rooms 164 Tomatoes, Curried 172 
Turnips, Baked 17 
FISH 
Oyster Patties 165 SWEETS 
Oysters en coquilles 166 Apple, Orange and 
Prawn Batter 166 Lemon Tart 173 
Sole Tsarina 166 Limeand Treacle Tart 173 
Peach Fritters 173 
MEAT 
Beef, Mock Venison 168 SAVOURY DISHES 
Beef, Tournedos of 166 Anchovy Biscuits 174 
Calf’s Head 169 Bombay Toast 174 
Mutton on Skewers 168  Pilaff Rice 170 
Veal Sandwich, Stuffed 167 
SALADS 
POULTRY Brésilien 174 
Chicken Pilaff (Four Dalila 174 
Ways) 169 Tanagra 174 
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PHEASANT IS OCTOBER’S PRINCIPAL CONTRIBU- 
tion to our board, with smelts in fuller season, snipe (most 
exquisite of wild ducks), and widgeon. Broccoli and 
celeriac are added to our vegetables, and the omnipresent 
horseradish has formed root enough for scraping with our 
roast beef and other charming dishes. Medlars are a fitting 
prelude to our nuts and wine. Vegetable marrows are no 
longer with us, save as pumpkins in jams and pies. We 
lose a great deal of fruit, but peaches are rcinforced by 
supplies from overseas. We shall feel happier with our 
soups, especially the thick ones, for late autumn lengthens 
our meals as the days shorten. Cheese is admirable in 
October, and we shall happily eat our Stiltons and Wens- 
leydales again. Altogether a month for more solid foods, 
when the afternoons end swiftly and we can think a little 
more of eating as an evening pastime. 


SPLIT-PEA SOUP 
Split peas; bacon or ham; celery; onion; carrot; leeks; thyme; 
bayleaf. 

Wash three-quarters of a pint of split peas, and put them 
into a quart of cold water with half a pound of raw ham or 
bacon and a little salt. Bring to the boil, skim and add a 
couple of ounces of chopped onion, celery and carrot 
mixed together, the green leaves of three leeks finely 
chopped, salt, an ounce and a half of sugar and a pinch of 
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thyme and bayleaf. Cook very gently till the peas are soft, 
then rub the whole thing through a fine sieve. Moisten 
with white stock and let it reduce till it is the right thick- 
ness. Serve fried cubes of toast with it. 


SOUPE FLAMANDE 


Brussels sprouts; potatoes; stock; milk. 

Very young Brussels sprouts are best for this soup. 
Partly boil and well drain a pound of them, and cook them 
for a little while in three ounces of butter. Add a pint of 
white stock and a couple of medium-sized potatoes cut in 
quarters. When the potatoes are cooked, pass all through 
a sieve and add boiling milk to make it the right consist- 
ence, which should be thickish-thin. Season and garnish 
either with crottons of fried bread or some tiny sprouts 
which have been cooked separately. 


POACHED EGGS WITH CHEESE AND MUSHROOMS 
Eggs; Béchamel sauce; cheese; mushrooms and perhaps cream, 


This is rather a pleasant way of adorning poached eggs 
for luncheon. Arrange the poached eggs on a bed of 
grated cheese in a fireproof dish. Sprinkle on them a little 
melted butter, salt and pepper, and cover them with 
Béchamel sauce to which you have added a few chopped 
cooked mushrooms. Sprinkle some more grated cheese 
over the sauce, a few drops of melted butter and brown 
very quickly. The eggs should be poached in the first 
instance very lightly, and the saucing and browning done 
quickly, so that the yolks still remain soft when the dish 
comes to the table. 


OMELETTE BOULONNAISE 


Eggs, herrings’ roes; maitre d’hétel butter. 


This is an uncommon fish omelette. Poach some soft 
herrings’ roes, and use them to stuff a plain omelette, 
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mixing with them a little maitre d’hétel butter. Some of 
the same butter may be poured round the omelette on 
serving. (Maitre d’hétel butter is seasoned with salt, 
pepper, chopped parsley and a little lemon juice.) 


OMELETTE BRETONNE 
Eggs, leeks; onion; mushroom. 


As a change from the ordinary mushroom omelette, let 
us mix with the egg before it is cooked some of the white 
part of a leek, some onion and mushroom all finely 
chopped and cooked in butter, and then make the omelette 
in the usual way. 


OMELETTE BONNE FEMME 
Eggs; bacon; mushrooms, onion. 


Fry some very small pieces of bacon till they are just 
‘gilded’ as it were, also some chopped mushrooms in 
butter and chopped onion cooked in the same way 
but not browned. Drain these, and incorporate them 
with the beaten eggs before you make your omelette as 
usual, 


OYSTER PATTIES 


Oysters; mushrooms; parsley; shallot; white wine or lemon; puff 
paste. 


This is a good filling for oyster patties. Fry some finely- 
chopped mushrooms, parsley, and a shallot in butter, add 
a dessertspoonful of flour, the liquor of the oysters which 
have been brought to the boil in their own water and half 
a glass of dry white wine or, if you would rather, the juice 
of a lemon. Reduce this sauce by boiling till it is the right 
consistence, add the oysters when it is ready and use it to 
fill your patties. 
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OYSTERS EN COQUILLES 
Oysters; parsley; Chablis or dry white wine. 


Open your oysters and warm them well through (but 
do not boil them) in their own liquor, to which you have 
added a glass of Chablis, or other dry white wine, a little 
butter and some chopped parsley. Take out the oysters 
and keep them warm while you thicken this sauce as you 
like it, then put it with the oysters in the coqui/les, sprinkle 
with breadcrumbs and melted butter and brown quickly 
in the oven. 

SOLE TSARINA 
Sole; cucumber; cheese sauce; paprika. 

The sole should be poached whole, and arranged ona 
dish. Garnish it with olive-shaped pieces of cucumber 
which have been stewed in butter, and cover with a cheese 
sauce flavoured with paprika pepper. 


PRAWN BATTER 
Prauns, fish stock; frying batter; parsley. 

This is an extraordinarily good light fritter. Pound some 
cooked, or even tinned, prawns in a mortar with butter 
and a little thin fish stock. When it is a cream, mix it well 
with some unsweetened fritter batter. Drop spoonfuls of 
this marvellous mixture (which may be flavoured with 
cayenne or paprika) into hot fat, and fry them till they are 
a rich gold and very crisp. They simply cry for fried 
parsley, too. 


TOURNEDOS OF BLELF 
The /ournedos, that delicious little ‘nut’ of the fillet of beef, 
cut about an inch to an inch and a half thick and in an oval 
of about two inches by three and a half (or smaller, if the 
appetite demands 1t)—the sournedos is one of the simplest 
solutions for a fairly light meal. It admits of so many 
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garnishes that one never need be at a loss for a way to treat 
it, the kitchen garden or the store-cupboard being sure to 
provide something suitable. Tournedos are usually either 
sautés or grilled, the latter process being of course the 
simpler. Once you have cooked them you can garnish 
them in any of these ways: 


With rounds of aubergines, pimentos and tomatoes, 
fried in butter. 

With little heaps of cooked turnips, potatoes, carrots, 
cauliflowers and fresh or tinned peas and beans, tossed in 
butter. 

With potatoes mashed and mixed with cheese and a 
beaten egg (Dachesse au Chester), and shaped into little 
loaves or cakes, brushed with egg and gilded in the oven. 

With small onions cooked in stock, and with an onion 
sauce well flavoured with paprika handed separately. 

With sautés mushrooms and its own gravy thickened 
and flavoured with a few drops of Madeira. 

With small carrots, finished in butter and sprinkled 
with chopped parsley. 

With stuffed tomatoes, and small-cut fried potatoes. 

With sauerkraut (you can buy it in tins). 

With a Béarnaise sauce (one of the most exquisite ways 
of all). 

With a purée of spinach, sprinkled with grated cheese 
and browned, or with a cheese sauce. 


STUFFED-VEAL SANDWICH 
Fillet of veal; ham; mushrooms; parsley; tomato sauce. 


Get a slice of fillet of veal large enough for your re- 
quirements, and about an inch thick. Cut it in half, leaving 
two slices each of half an inch thick. On one of these lay 
some thin slices of cooked ham, as lean as possible, and 
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spread on this a stuffing made with the fat of the ham, 
mushrooms and parsley all chopped together and cooked 
in some tomato sauce and bound with flour and butter. 
Place the other slice on top, and tie the two together with 
string. Now brown the sandwich on both sides in butter or 
fat, and let it simmer there for half an hour. At the end of 
that time pour in some more tomato sauce, and cook for 
half an hour longer. When it is done, untie it, strain the 
sauce over it and garnish with little baked tomatoes and 
grilled mushrooms. 


MOCK VENISON 
Beef; larding bacon; garlic; white wine; vinegar; bayleaf; onions; 
bacon. 

If you cannot get venison, you should try this substi- 
tute. Take a good, thick piece of beef, lard it and insert 
here and there some small pieces of garlic. Let it marinate 
thus for two days in white wine, with one or two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, salt, pepper, bayleaf and two or three 
small onions. It should be turned twice a day. When the 
marinating is finished, melt some fat bacon in a cocotte 
or stewpan. Add a piece of butter, and having dried the 
meat, brown it all over in this mixture. Take it out, put in 
the strained marinade and let it boil away, leaving nothing 
but the flavoured fat. Then put back the beef with a little 
water, and let it cook slowly, well covered, for about 
three hours. 


MUTTON ON SKEWERS 
Mutton, milk; lemon; onion, curry powder. 
Cooking on skewers is always fascinating, and there are 
a great many ways of preparing dishes in this fashion. 
Mutton, for instance, is usually put on the skewers alter- 
nately with onion and tomato and then grilled; but here is 
a way in which the mutton is used unaccompanied. Cut 
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some lean pieces of mutton off an uncooked joint. They 
should be about half an inch thick and an inch and a half 
square. Put them into an earthenware jar with half a pint 
of milk, a tablespoonful of sugar and the juice of three 
lemons. Add to this three chopped onions which have 
been fried in three ounces of butter and sprinkled with a 
couple of ounces of curry powder, and stir all together, 
adding plenty of salt. Leave the meat in this marinade for 
at least twelve hours, then wipe the pieces, skewer them 
and grill them. The marinade can be strained, thickened 
and used as the sauce. 


CALF’S HEAD 


Calf’s Head, when boiled, is so often served with a 
watery white sauce, that this suggestion for an unusual 
accompaniment may be welcomed. Hand separately little 
plates of capers, chopped onion and chopped parsley and, 
in a sauceboat, a sauce made of one part vinegar, two parts 
oil, and one part of the liquor in which the head was 
cooked, seasoned as you like with salt and pepper. 


PILAFF OF CHICKEN: FOUR WAYS 
ONE 
Chicken; onion, bayleaf; tomatoes, rice; white stock. 


The chicken should be cut up raw as for a /ricassée, 
seasoned with salt and pepper and fried in butter. When it 
is browned, add a chopped onion, a bayleaf, and a couple 
of roughly chopped, peeled tomatoes. Finally about a 
quarter of a pound of rice which has been slightly browned 
in butter. Cover all with white stock, and cook in the oven 
uncovered for half an hour or so, by which time the 
chicken should be cooked, and the broth completely 
absorbed. A little more white stock may now be added 
and mixed gently with the pilaff. A tomato sauce can be 
served separately, if liked. 
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TWO 


Proceed exactly as above, but before the stock is poured 
in add a pinch of cayenne pepper and of saffron. 


THREE 


Chicken; onion; mutton fat; white stock; raisins; currants; 
Zreen or red pimento. 

Cut the chicken into small pieces and fry them in 
mutton fat with two medium-sized onions finely chopped. 
Sprinkle now with a tablespoonful of flour, and pour in 
about a pint of white stock. Half an ounce of stoned 
raisins and currants can now be added, and half a green 
pepper, if this is available (if not, a red one would do, or 
even a tinned one, if fresh are not to be had). The whole 
thing should then be cooked very gently till the chicken 
is ready. 


FOUR 


Add to the above a little powdered ginger, and use 
three green or red peppers instead of half a one. 
With the last two methods, Pilaff rice should be handed. 


PILAFF RICE 
Rice; onion; white stock; possibly saffron and tomatoes. 

There are several ways of preparing this rice. The fol- 
lowing would be good with these chicken dishes. Fry 
half a pound of Carolina rice and half a chopped onion ina 
couple of ounces of butter, till the rice begins to brown a 
little. Then pour in a quart of white stock, or consommé, 
put on the lid and cook in the oven for about half an hour, 
or until the stock is absorbed. Season as you like. Saffron 
and tomatoes can be added, if a stronger flavour is de- 
sired. 
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GIBELOTTE OF RABBIT 
Rabbit; bacon fat; onions; mushrooms, thyme; bayleaf; red wine. 
In Good Food I wrote of a Gibelotte of rabbit from the 
Sauternes district of France. Here is a similar dish from 
another district. Cut the rabbit in pieces and brown them 
well in a mixture of bacon fat and butter. Add salt, pepper 
(and do not spare them), thyme and bayleaf. Pour in a 
little stock, put on the lid of the casserole and cook 
slowly for an hour. Now put in a glass of red wine, a few 
small onions and some button mushrooms, and cook for 
half an hour longer. Serve in the casserole. 


PARTRIDGE WITH LENTILS 


Old partridges are sometimes a little difficult to dispose 
of, unless we cook them in the famous manner aux choux. 
The following, however, is a simple way with lentils 
whose flavour goes very well with the birds. Perhaps it 
would be better to lard them first, then season them with 
salt and pepper and roast them as if they were young ones. 
When they are done, put them into a casserole with onions, 
carrots, bacon rashers, a bouquet of parsley, thyme and 
bayleaf, white wine and stock in equal quantities. Cook 
them very slowly with the lid on for about two hours, 
unless they are very old indeed when they will need longer. 
Meanwhile cook some lentils in water with some streaky 
salt pork, onions and carrots, and more salt if necessary, 
and serve the birds on a bed of these lentils, simply 
strained or made into a purée. 


BAKED TURNIPS 
Turnips,; cheese; nutmeg; milk or gravy. 


Cut up half a dozen or so small turnips in thin slices and 
put layers of them in a pie-dish or fireproof dish, sprink- 
ling each layer with grated cheese, salt, pepper, and a 
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suspicion of nutmeg. Pour in a cupful of milk, or gravy, 
sprinkle with breadcrumbs and a little melted butter, and 
bake in the oven. Cayenne pepper may with advantage be 
added to the seasoning. 


CURRIED TOMATOES 

Tomatoes; coconut; onion; garlic; green ginger; curry powder. 

Plunge a pound of large tomatoes into boiling water, 
and skin them. Take out the seeds, leaving the flesh and 
the juice. Mix a tablespoonful of curry powder with the 
milk of a small coconut. Chop together two small onions, 
a small piece of the coconut, a small piece of garlic and a 
little green ginger. Melt a couple of ounces of butter in a 
stewpan and add all the above ingredients, seasoning them 
with salt. This you must then simmer very slowly till it 
attains the consistence of porridge. Plain rice with it, of 
course. 


oY 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS A LA CREME 
Boil the Brussels sprouts (as small and tight ones as you 
can get) till they are nearly cooked, then finish them witha 
little butter, seasoning them with pepper and grated nut- 
meg. Then bind them with some thick cream in which 
you had better cook them for a minute or two before 
serving. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS A LA POLONAISE 


Cook the sprouts as above in water and butter, and 
when they are ready to serve, sprinkle them with hot 
hard-boiled egg-yolk and chopped parsley and at the last 
minute with fine breadcrumbs fried golden in foaming 
butter. These should be poured over with the butter the 
instant before they reach the dining-room. 
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POTATOES BOULANGERE 
Chop up finely some onions and potatoes, and cook the 
onions for a few minutes in a little butter. Add the 
potatoes, season and add a cupful of good stock. Bake ina 
moderate oven till the vegetables are cooked and slightly 
browned. Roughly, for about an hour. 


PEACH FRITTERS 
Tinned peaches; frying batter; maraschino or kirsch. 

This attractive dish can be made with tinned peaches, 
so long as they are drained. Cut them into not-too-small 
pieces, and marinate them, sprinkled with fine sugar, ina 
little kirsch or maraschino for an hour or so. Then dip 
them in frying batter and fry in deep fat. Drain and dust 
with powdered sugar on serving. The preliminary soaking 
in a liqueur makes all the difference, though it could be 
omitted. 

LIME AND TREACLE TART 
Short crust paste; golden syrup, lime juice. 

Lemon is always an improvement in treacle tart: lime 
is much better. Make your open tart in the usual way, and 
fill it with a mixture of half a cup of finely-grated bread- 
crumbs, two cups of golden syrup and a wineglassful of 
lime juice. Bake in the usual way. 


APPLE, ORANGE AND LEMON TART 
Apples; orange; lemon; eggs; short-crust paste. 

Boil some apples to a pulp, and take a pint of it. While 
it is still warm, add three ounces of castor sugar, three 
ounces of butter and the juice of a lemon and of an orange. 
Let the mixture now get cold, when stir in the yolks of 
half a dozen eggs. Fill with this the tart which you already 
prepared, and bake it in the oven in the ordinary way. 
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ANCHOVY BISCUITS 
Cheese-straw paste; anchovies; curry paste; cheese; capers. 

Make some cheese-straw paste (see page 76), mixing 
with it a little anchovy essence. Roll it out, cut into biscuit 
shapes and bake them. When they are ready, spread them 
with a mixture made with two or three pounded anchovies, 
curry paste, grated cheese and chopped capers in the pro- 
portion you like, seasoned with salt, if necessary, and 
pepper. Warm the biscuits through, and serve them as hot 
as possible. 

BOMBAY TOAST 
Anchovies; eggs. 

Make some anchovy butter by pounding an ounce of 
boned anchovies with the same amount of butter. Melt 
this in a saucepan, and cook in it the beaten yolks of two 
eggs. Stir till cooked and creamy, sprcad on buttered 
toasts, and serve piping hot, dusted with cayenne or 
paprika. 

Celery is in good season. Here are three salads in which 
it plays an important part. 

SALADE DALILA 


Was it this that tempted Samson? Chop up fairly finely 
some bananas and apples, and mix them with thin sulenne 
strips of celery. Mayonnaise dressing. 


SALADE TANAGRA 
Cut up bananas, tomatoes and celery in julenne strips, 
and bind them with sour cream. 
SALADE BRESILIEN 


Cut up some apples in dice, and some celery into 
Julienne strips. Mix them and sprinkle them with crushed 
Brazil nuts. Serve with this American salad a little Guava 
jam or jelly diluted with vinegar. 
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THE FOOD OF THE MONTH 


Food which is in season all the year round is given in 
the table on page 13. 


Note—Newcomers are printed in italics. 


FISH 


SEA FISH 


Bloaters 
Cod 
Conger Eel 
Dabs 
Gurnet 
Haddock 
Herrings 
Ling 
Skate 
Smelts 
Sprats 


RIVER FISH 
Eels 


SHELL FISH 
Oysters 


MEAT 
Pork 


POULTRY 


Ducks 
Geese 
Turkeys 


GAME 


Blackcock 
Capercailzie 
Grouse 
Hares 
Leverets 
Partridges 
Pheasants 
Plovers 
Ptarmigan 
Quails 
Rabbits 
Snipe 

Teal 

Doe Venison 
Widgeon 
Wild Duck 
Woodcock 


VEGETABLES 


Jerusalem 
Artichokes 
Aubergines 
Broccoli 
Brussels Sprouts 
Red Cabbage 
Cauliflower 


Celeriac 


VEGETABLES 


Celery 

Endive 
Horseradish 
Parsnips 

Savoys 

Shallots 
Spanish Onions 
Spinach 
Watercress 


FRUIT 


Apricots 
Cranberries 
Medlars 
Melons 
Pears 


EMPIRE 
IMPORTED 
FRESH FRUIT 


Apples 
Grave Fruit 
Oranges 
Peaches 
Pears 
Plums 


NOVEMBER 


The following recipes are given during this month: 


SOUPS 
Brussels Sprouts and 
Carrot Soup page 179 
Hunter’s Soup 179 
EGGS 
Fried Eggs with 
Anchovy 180 
Omelette Florentine 180 
FISH 
Cod 4 la Boulangére 181 
Cod and Oyster Pie 182 
Fried Fish, Sauce for 181 
Herrings, ala portiére 182 
Herrings, Boiled 182 
Red Mullet, Broiled 183 


Sole with Cheese, Onion 
and Mushrooms 
Sprats, Smoked 


180 
181 


MEAT 
Beef, Fillet of, au Madére 184 


Bitoques a la Russe 183 
Fried Cold Meat 183 
Sausages and Apples 184 
POULTRY 
Chicken 4la Limousine 184 


M 177 


GAME 


Pheasant, according 
to Brillat-Savarin page 185 


Rabbit, Flemish 186 
Rabbit, Roast 186 
Venison Cutlets 186 
VEGETABLES 

Artichoke Purée 186 
Beetroot, Fried 187 
Brussels Sprouts and 

Potato Purée 188 
Curried Mixed Vege- 

tables 187 

SWEETS 

Cherry Tart 188 
Chestnuts and Prunes 189 
Florentine Cream 188 
Mock Poached Eggs 189 
Snowballs 188 


SAVOURY DISHES 


Cheese, Potted, I 190 
Cheese, Potted, II 190 
Macaroni 189 
Sardines au Fromage 190 
M.G.F. 
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IN NOVEMBER THE GARDEN BEGINS TO FAIL 
seriously, but the sea adds to our menus: the wholesome 
cod, and sprats, the smelt’s poorer cousins. Crabs leave us, 
however, till the spring, and goslings are quite definitely 
geese. Game is still luckily in full force, though grouse 
and partridges begin to lag behind. Jerusalem artichokes 
take the place of Globe—to our sorrow—and savoys pro- 
vide a cabbage dish without equal. We lose the last of our 
fruit save later apples; but cranberries are ready for sauce 
or jelly with our turkey: harbingers of Christmas and the 
last month. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS AND CARROT SOUP 
Brussels sprouts; carrots, stock; vermicelli. 


Prepare some Brussels sprouts, and cut off the red part 
of some carrots. Stew them separately in butter, then mix 
them and cook them in stock till they are done. Ten 
minutes or so before serving cook a little vermicelli in the 
soup, as a garnish. 


HUNTER’S SOUP 
Onions; leeks; celery; bouquet garni; possibly garlic; potato 


flour. 


This is a good soup for a foggy November night. Chop 
up three or four onions and cook them over a slow fire in 
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a couple of tablespoonfuls of butter till they are tender 
but not browned. Add a little more water than you will 
want in the end, bring it to the boil and add a head of 
celery, a leek, a bouquet of parsley, thyme, bayleaf (and, if 
you like it, a clove of garlic), salt, pepper and a pinch of 
sugar. Put on the lid and simmer gently for a couple of 
hours or more. When it is ready, mix a tablespoonful of 
potato flour with a little stock till it is smooth, and stir 
into it the yolks of three eggs. Mix this into the soup after 
it has boiled for the last time, and serve it up in a warm 
tureen in the bottom of which you have placed some thin 
slices of stale bread, fried in butter. 


OMELETTE FLORENTINE 
Eggs; spinach, cheese. 

Wash and blanch some spinach, and ‘melt’ it in butter. 
Drain and mix it with the eggs of the omelette before it is 
made. When it is cooked, a little grated cheese may be 
sprinkled over it. 


FRIED EGGS WITH ANCHOVY 
Eggs; anchovies; parsley; and for those who like it, garlic. 

Fry some eggs in butter, so that the whites are brown 
and crisp, and folded over the yolk. Have ready some 
pieces of fried bread, and on each of these a layer of 
anchovies, chopped parsley, and if you like it a little 
chopped garlic, well mashed together. Put a fried egg on 
each piece of prepared bread, season well with black 


pepper and serve. 


SOLE WITH CHEESE, ONION AND MUSHROOMS 
Sole (or other white fish); onion; mushrooms; cheese; cream. 
If you want to make a really first-class dish at short 
notice, and the shops are not too far away, try the follow- 
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ing. Have a sole filleted. Lightly butter a shallow fireproof 
dish and sprinkle it over well with finely-chopped onion, 
chopped or thinly-sliced mushrooms, a little grated cheese 
and, of course, salt and pepper. Lay the fillets on this bed, 
scatter a little more mushroom and grated cheese over 
them, and pour over about a quarter of a pint of fresh 
cream. Put this ina good oven for about twenty minutes, 
and you will have something worth eating. 


FRIED FISH: A SIMPLE SAUCE 


If, when you next fry fish, you are at a loss—and in a 
hurry—for a simple sauce, beat up some cream, not too 
stiffy, and add to it by degrees a teaspoonful of anchovy 


essence. 
SMOKED SPRATS 


Many people have wondered what to do with the little 
bundles of smoked sprats which appear in fishmongers’ 
shops about this time of year. The best thing to do is to 
cut off their heads and marinate them, skinned or not as 
you like, for five or six hours in a very shallow marinade 
of oil, vinegar, chopped parsley and shallots. After this 
they make an excellent hors d’euvre. 


COD A LA BOULANGERE 
Cod; potatoes; parsley; garlic, if liked. 

Put the piece of cod into a fireproof dish, season it with 
salt and pepper, and surround it with some smallish raw 
potatoes, peeled, of course. Put plenty of butter on top 
and cook in the oven for half an hour or so, basting well 
meanwhile. Do nct make the mistake of stinting the 
butter, and three or four minutes before the dish is done, 
sprinkle over a little chopped parsley (mixed with chopped 
garlic if you like it) and a few breadcrumbs. This persillade 
should brown very lightly as the cooking is completed. 
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COD AND OYSTER PIE 
Cod; oysters; short paste. 

Open a dozen or so of cooking oysters (the more the 
betterl!), keep the liquor from their shells, unbeard them, 
and simmer them for a minute or two in a little water. 
Strain them and put them back into their own liquor. 
Have ready about a pound and a half of boiled cod flaked 
fairly large, and lay half of this in a buttered pie-dish. 
Now add the oysters, sprinkle them with salt, pepper and 
a little nutmeg, and pour over half a pint of melted butter 
sauce. Add the rest of the fish, surmount with a nice 
crust of short paste and bake in the oven. 


HERRINGS A LA PORTIERE 
Herrings; Mustard; Parsley 


Here is another way of doing herrings with mustard. 
Make two or three incisions on each side, and then roll 
them in a little milk. Season them with salt and pepper 
and roll them in some flour. Now cook them in butter ina 
frying-pan (in the same way as @ /a Meuniere) till they are 
golden on each side, then arrange them on a long dish, and 
with a little brush paint them with made mustard, but not 
too thickly. Sprinkle them with chopped parsley. Brown 
a little butter (ozse¢te) in the pan you have used for the 
fish, pour this over them, and very quickly swill the pan 
with a drop of vinegar, and pour this over the butter. 
Serve very hot indeed. 


BOILED HERRINGS 
This will be new to some. Sprinkle the herrings with 
salt, dip them in vinegar for a second, and then boil them 
for about ten minutes in boiling salted water. A strongly 
flavoured parsley butter is excellent with them. 
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BROILED RED MULLET 


Cut up some tomatoes, onions and shallots and fry 
them in oil with a little minced garlic. Add spices, salt, 
pepper, a pinch of curry powder and a suspicion of saf- 
fron. Add enough flour and water to make a thickish 
sauce in which to broil the mullets till they are done. As 
this is an Eastern dish, you must use your own discretion 
in regard to the proportion of the various ingredients, but 
do not let yourself go too hastily with the spices. 


4 


BITOQUES A LA RUSSE 
Beef; onion; parsley, anchovy, egg. 

This is a real cave-man dish, the famous Tartar steak of 
raw meat, a little modified, no doubt, to our modern 
usage. It requires no cooking. Chop up very finely, but do 
not mince, some raw fillet of beef. Spread it out on a plate, 
sprinkle it with salt and pepper, and mix it well with some 
chopped parsley, a cut-up fillet of anchovy and an egg- 
yolk. Serve it on rounds of toast which should not be too 
large. You can further season it, if you like, with tomatoes, 
paprika, lemon juice and whatever other spices you like. 
It is an experiment which may—or may not—succeed. 


FRIED COLD MEAT (BEEF, MUTTON OR LAMB) 
Cold meat; Spanish onions, rice; stock; Béchamel sauce, egg. 


Any method of solving the eternal problem of using up 
cold meat is welcome. Here is one. Cut the meat into thin 
slices, and spread on each some of this mixture. Cook a 
pound of finely-chopped Spanish onions with a quarter 
of a pound of rice in stock till tender, pass them through 
a sieve and mix with half a pint of thick Béchamel sauce. 
The mixture should be cold when it is spread, and you 
must take each slice of meat and mixture, egg-and-bread- 
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crumb it and fry it in very hot fat. Drain well, and serve 
with a purée of your favourite vegetable in season. 


SAUSAGES AND APPLES 


Peel some apples and cut them into rounds. Butter a 
fireproof dish, put a layer of apple rounds into it and dot 
with butter. Season with salt and pepper, and cover with 
some fresh sausages, the long thin sort called Parisian 
being the best. Add another layer of apple and more dots 
of butter, and bake in the oven until well browned. 


FILLET OF BEEF AU MADERE 


A simple dish for the homing bachelor, male or female. 
Salt and pepper a fillet of beef, and brown it on both sides 
in butter. Take it out, make a sauce with the butter, flour, 
a glass of madeira (or sherry at a pinch) and a little water, 
and cook this sauce for ten minutes. Then put back the 
steak and let it simmer for ten minutes or so, when it 
should be done. Dish it very hot, and keep the sauce apart. 


CHICKEN A LA LIMOUSINE 
Chicken; chestnuts; sausage meat; parsley; onions. 


Peel a couple of dozen chestnuts, and cook them on a 
slow fire for half an hour in a casserole just large enough 
to hold them. In the casserole should also be a small stick 
of celery, a piece of butter the size of a walnut, a pinch of 
salt and of sugar and enough stock to cover the contents. 
While this is cooking, make a stuffing of a quarter of a 
pound of sausage meat, chopped parsley and two onions 
chopped up and lightly cooked in butter. Having stuffed 
the chicken with this mixture, brown it quickly on all 
sides in butter and then cook it for twenty minutes in the 
oven in a casserole with the lid off. Add the chestnuts then 
and the strained sauce in which they have been cooking, 
and continue to cook in the oven till the chicken is done. 
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PHEASANT: ACCORDING TO BRILLAT-SAVARIN 


A great deal has been written about Brillat-Savarin’s 
famous pheasant, but the precise method of its preparation 
is seldom described. In case those whose coverts breed 
the rarer woodcock would like to try this combination of 
birds, here is the recipe. After describing the care with 
which the pheasant should be hung and plucked, Brillat- 
Savarin proceeds: 


“Now for stuffing it. Take two woodcock, bone them 
and empty them in such a way as to have two portions, 
one the flesh and the other the insides and livers. Chop up 
the flesh with some beef marrow which has been cooked 
by steaming, with a little finely-chopped bacon, salt, 
pepper, fines herbes and enough truffles to fill with the rest 
the inside of the pheasant. Stuff the pheasant with this 
mixture. Now take a slice of bread large enough to pro- 
trude for two inches on each side of the pheasant, and 
spread on it the insides of the woodcock mixed with two 
large truffles, an anchovy fillet or two, a little finely- 
chopped bacon and a piece of butter. Put this under the 
pheasant and roast it. When the bird is cooked, serve it 
on the slice of bread, surround it with slices of bitter 
oranges and soyex tranquilles sur l’événement.’? The Master 
adds that from his observations a good burgundy should 
be drunk with this super-excellent dish, and concludes 
with the remark that a pheasant prepared in this way 
would be worthy of being offered to angels if they still 
walked on earth as in the days of Lot. The approbation 
which he later cites as having on various occasions been 
accorded to this dish would, I am sure, still be repeated by 
the guests of anyone willing thus to face the accusation of 
extravagance. 
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VENISON CUTLETS 
Venison cutlets; celery; Poivrade sauce; olive oil. 

Trim and flatten the cutlets, and saufez them quickly 
with two tablespoonfuls of olive oil and a piece of butter 
the size of a walnut. Twelve minutes should be enough 
to cook them, but see that you turn them two or three 
times. Arrange them on fried crodtons of bread, and serve 
them with a purée of celery and Poivrade sauce handed 
separately. 

FLEMISH RABBIT 
Rabbit; red wine; thyme; bayleaf; stock; French plums. 

Cut the rabbit in pieces, and marinate them for twelve 
hours in a few spoonfuls of red wine with a little thyme 
and bayleaf. Wipe them when you are ready to cook them, 
and colour them in a little butter. Add a sprinkling of 
flour, and let this colour slightly too. Then moisten witha 
glass of red wine and a little less of stock, season with salt 
and pepper and put in half a pound of French plums which 
have been well soaked beforehand. Bring to the boil, 
cover and continue to cook in a moderate oven for about 
an hour, not more. 


ROAST RABBIT 
Rabbit; fat bacon; French mustard, 

If you do not object to the appearance of roast rabbit, 
next time try smearing him over with French mustard after 
he has been trussed, and then wrapping him up well in 
thin rashers of fat bacon. Tie them on and roast him in 
the oven for twenty minutes to each pound, basting him 
liberally with melted butter the while. 


ARTICHOKE PUREE 
Do not serve artichokes lumpily in a white sauce, but 
having cooked them in butter, or milk or stock, peeled 
and minced finely, pass them through a fine sieve and mix 
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them with just enough mashed potato to give the purée 
the right consistence. (These artichokes [Jerusalem], by 
the way, are known in cookery as sopinambours, the word 
artichaut being reserved for the Globe variety. And Jeru- 
salem has nothing to do, I believe, with the Holy City, but 
is a corruption of giraso/.) 


FRIED BEETROOT 
Beetroot; white wine, egg; nutmeg; parsley. 


Beetroot is usually a one-fashion dish, boiled hot or 
boiled cold, the first cut in cubes and served with melted 
butter, or white sauce, and chopped parsley, the second 
dressed as a salad. But beetroot like almost everything 
else can be fried. Cut a cooked beetroot into long slices. 
Dip these into a mixture of beaten egg, a tablespoonful of 
flour, the same of white wine, salt, pepper and a trifle of 
nutmeg. Then roll the slices in fine breadcrumbs mixed 
with chopped parsley, and fry them. Drain them well and 


serve at once. 


CURRIED MIXED VEGETABLES 


Mix half a tablespoonful of curry powder with two 
ounces of butter in a stewpan, and season to your taste 
with salt. Add to this half a pound of potatoes cut into 
slices about half an inch thick, a small cauliflower divided 
into little flowerets, half a pound of tomatoes peeled and 
quartered and a pound of chopped onions. No water is 
necessary. Simply put on the lid of the pan and simmer 
gently, stirring now and again, till all the vegetables are 
done. Just before serving let the gravy reduce to nothing, 
leaving the vegetables only moist. If you like a few peas, 
add some tinned ones a minute or two before you reduce 
the gravy; but if it is summer time a handful or two of 
shelled raw peas may be put in with the other vegetables 
at the beginning. 
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BRUSSELS SPROUTS AND POTATO PUREE 
This is a good mixed vegetable dish. Cook your sprouts 
as usual, drain them well and pass them through a sieve. 
Add to them a third of their quantity of well mashed 
potato. Mix them well together, add a little more butter or 
cream, heat them through and serve. 


CHERRY TART 
Puff paste; cherries; creme patisstére; kirsch. 

This is a very superior sort of cherry tart, which might 
be appropriately served on the Fifth of November. Open 
a tin of National Mark cherries, and let them lie in a bow! 
for a little while sprinkled with some kirsch. Mix them 
then, well drained, with some créme patissiére (see page 43). 
Make a flan case with puff paste, baked ‘blind’, fill it with 
the cherries and cream, sprinkle it with fine sugar and 
glaze it quickly with a salamander. Just as it comes to the 
table, throw over it a liqueurglassful of warmed kirsch, 
and set it alight. 


FLORENTINE CREAM 
Make some caramel cream, and serve it as cold as pos- 
sible, decorated with whipped cream flavoured with 
kirsch, and sprinkled with chopped pistachio nuts. 


Two sweets to amuse the children: 
SNOWBALLS 
Egos; milk; cornflour; chocolate. 

Whip the whites of four eggs with two ounces of sugar 
as stiffly as possible, mould them into little balls with two 
spoons, and poach these for four minutes, turning them 
once, in a quart of milk. Drain them and put them aside. 
Mix a tablespoonful of cornflour to a paste with a little 
milk, add it to the rest of the milk, bring to the boil and 
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cook, stirring, for ten minutes. Then add four ounces of 
sugar and six ounces of grated chocolate melted over hot 
water. Bring to the boil again and pour in the beaten 
yolks of the eggs. Cook in a double saucepan till the 
mixture thickens, then pour into a dish. When cold, 
decorate with the white-of-egg ‘snowballs’. 


MOCK POACHED EGGS 
Semolina; milk; lemon; cream or custard, tinned apricots. 


Boil five ounces of semolina in a pint and a half of 
milk with a couple of tablespoonfuls of sugar, a pinch of 
salt and the grated peel of a lemon. Ten minutes will be 
enough. Turn out on to a board dusted with fine sugar, 
smooth to half an inch thick and, when cold, cut into 
rounds about three inches in diameter. Spread these with 
beaten cream or custard, and in the middle of each place 
a tinned apricot half, so that it looks like the yolk of a 
poached egg. 


CHESTNUTS AND PRUNES 


Cook some chestnuts and separately some prunes. 
Drain the prunes and mix them with the chestnuts, 
flavouring them with a little sugar, powdered cinnamon 
and lemon juice. Pour over them some of the liquor in 
which the prunes were cooked, flavoured with sherry. 
Serve hot. 

MACARONI 
Macaroni; garlic; shallot; anchovies; olive osl; olives. 

This is one of the many ways in which macaroni is pre- 
pared in Italy. While you are boiling your macaroni, take 
a clove or two of garlic, a shallot, three boned anchovies 
carefully drained and wiped, and four stoned olives. 
Mince them all up as finely as you can and put them into a 
saucepan with three tablespoonfuls of olive oil. Cook 
them in this till the shallot and garlic begin to brown, 
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then pour the oil over the macaroni, which has by now 
been drained. Add the minced ingredients and shake it all 
together over the fire for a minute before serving. 


SARDINES AU FROMAGE 


Drain and wipe some good sardines. Dip them in 
melted butter and roll them in very-finely-grated Parmesan 
cheese. Then put them on prepared fingers of fried bread, 
and put them in a hot oven for five minutes or so. 


POTTED CHEESE, I 


Pound together in a mortar half a pound of butter and 
two pounds of cheese, seasoning them with salt and 
powdered mace to your taste and very little port. When it 
is well mixed, press it well down into little pots and pour 
clarified butter over them. 


POTTED CHEESE, II 


Pound together half a pound of butter and three pounds 
of cheese, adding by degrees a large glass of sherry and 
nearly half an ounce of powdered mace. Press down in 
pots and seal, as above, with clarified butter. These were 
both popular ‘preserves’ in our grandmothers’ time. 
There is no reason, in these days of generally indifferent 
cheese, why they should not be equally popular now. 
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THE FOOD OF THE MONTH 


Food which is in season all the year round is given in 
the table on page 13. 


Note—Newcomers are printed in ttalics. 


FISH 
SEA FISH 


Bloaters 
Cod 
Dabs 
Gurnet 
Haddock 
Ling 
Skate 
Smelts 
Sprats 


RIVER FISH 
Eels 


SHELL FISH 
Oysters 


MEAT 
Pork 


POULTRY 


Ducks 
Geese 
Turkeys 


GAME 


Capercailzie 
Grouse 
Hares 
Leverets 
Partridges 
Pheasants 
Plovers 
Ptarmigan 
Quails 
Rabbits 
Snipe 

Teal 

Doe Venison 
Widgeon 
Wild Duck 
Woodcock 


VEGETABLES 


Jerusalem 
Artichokes 

Broccoli 

Brussels Sprouts 

Red Cabbage 

Celeriac 

Celery 
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Endive 
Horseradish 
Parsnips 

Salsify 

Savoys 

Shallots 
Spanish Onions 
Spinach 


FRUIT 


Apricots 
Cranberries 
Medlars 
Pears 


EMPIRE 
IMPORTED 
FRESH FRUIT 


Apples 
Apricots 
Grape Fruit 
Oranges 
Peaches 
Pears 
Plums 
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The following recipes are given during this month: 


SOUPS 
Celeriac Sou page 195 
Consommé Diablotics 195 
EGGS 
Baked Eggs with 
Anchovies 196 
Curried Eggs 196 
FISH 
John Dory 197 
Whitebait 196 
MEAT 
Beef with Bananas 197 
Sausage Rolls 198 
Sweetbreads 198 
Sweetbreads en papillote 198 
Tongue with Cherries = 197 
POULTRY 
Turkey a la Toscane 199 


Turkey Drumsticks 
Turkey Stuffing 


192 
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GAME 


Hare, Terrine of page 201 


Quails aux Raisins 200 
Rabbit a la Poulette 200 
VEGETABLES 
Cabbage with Cheese,I 201 
Cabbage with Cheese, II 201 
Chestnuts, Stewed 202 
Potatoes a la Normande 202 
Salsify 4 la Polonaise 202 
SWEETS 
Apples Mariette 203 
Ile Flottante 203 
Mont Blanc 203 


SAVOURY DISHES 


Allumettes 204 

Fried Cheese, I 204 

Fried Cheese, II 204 
M.G.F 
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DECEMBER CARRIES ON THE LIBERALITY OF 
November, but gives us only one newcomer, Salsify. 
Cauliflowers will be difficult to get, and so will watercress. 
On the other hand Empire apricots will be available. A 
month of which the picture is of cook distraught with 
Christmas festivities but in which it is very fitting, after 
the gastronomic exuberance of the twenty-fifth, to say 


farewell to the Old Year, and wish many happinesses in 
the New. 


CELERIAC SOUP 
Celeriac,; potatoes; u'hite stock. 


Mince up a pound of celeriac, and blanch it in boiling 
water. Then drain it and cook it for a little in an ounce of 
butter. Add two medium-sized potatoes, also minced, and 
after a few minutes a quart of white stock. Simmer till the 
vegetables are tender, pass them through a very fine sieve, 
and let the resulting purée reduce for half an hour. Dice 
of fried toast should be handed with this soup. 


CONSOMME DIABLOTINS 


This is an ordinary chicken consommé enlivened by an 
amusing little garnish: that is, very small, thin rounds of 
breadcrumb (about three-quarters of an inch in diameter 
and a little less than a quarter of an inch thick) fried in 
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butter, sprinkled with finely-grated cheese and cayenne 
pepper and browned in the oven. 


BAKED EGGS WITH ANCHOVIES 


These are eggs sur /e p/at. Butter the dish, and cover it 
with little dice of anchovy fillets. Break the egg over this, 
and bake in the oven. Before serving, surround each egg- 
yolk with a warm, curled anchovy fillet. They are extra- 
ordinarily good and savoury. 


CURRIED EGGS 
Eggs; curry powder; onions; tomatoes. 

This is a good deal better than the eggs in a dubious 
curry sauce, Hard-boil and shell half a dozen eggs, prick 
them all over with a fine needle, and roll them in a mix- 
ture of curry powder and salt till they are lightly coated all 
over. Chop up a couple of small onions, and brown them 
in two ounces of butter. Mix with them a dessertspoonful 
of curry powder, half a pound of peeled and quartered 
tomatoes and a very little warm water. Mix this well to- 
gether, add the eggs and cook the curry over a gentle heat 
till the sauce thickens, which will take about a quarter of 
an hour. 


WHITEBAIT 


Those who are fond of the flavour of Whitebait may 
like to try an Italian fashion of cooking them, that is, 
to sauter very small ones in clarified butter and when 
they are cooked, but not crisply, to drain them and mix 
them with a batter, serving them in a thin pancake. 
They could, of course, be diabiées if liked. They can 
also be used, thus cooked, in an omelette 
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JOHN DORY 
John Dory, asparagus tips; cheese. 


John Dory, a fish almost as repulsive to look at as the 
Skate, appears in our fishmonger’s now. You will find 
that its fillets are very delicate in flavour and lend them- 
selves to the same treatment as sole or small turbot. For 
instance, this is a pleasant way of serving them. Roll the 
fillets in flour and cook them in a little butter till golden. 
Take them out and put them on a serving dish, garnishing 
them with some tinned asparagus tips (green ones) well 
drained and warmed in butter. Sprinkle all over with 
grated cheese. Pour over the butter in which the fish was 
cooked and which has been allowed to brown slightly, 
but not to blacken, and finish quickly under the grill. 


TONGUE WITH CHERRIES 
Cold tongue; brown gravy, carrot; onion, cloves, tinned cherries. 


Christmastide often brings a cold ox tongue to the side- 
board. If you want to serve an entrée of it, warm up some 
slices ina good brown gravy seasoned with a sliced carrot 
and onion, three or four peppercorns and a couple of 
cloves. When this is very hot, arrange the slices on a dish, 
strain the gravy over them, and hand separately a sauce or 
comp6te made with a tin of National Mark cherries. 


BEEF WITH BANANAS 
Beef; bananas; eggs; brown sauce. 


This is a ‘fruity’ dish, too. Cut some fillet of beef into 
nicely-shaped pieces. Halve some bananas lengthwise, cut 
them in half again, across this time, egg-and-breadcrumb 
them and fry them in deep fat. Keep these warm and dry, 
and fry the pieces of beef, properly seasoned, in fat or 
butter for about eight minutes, turning them now and 
again. Dish beef and bananas together, and serve with a 
thick rich sauce poured round them. 
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SAUSAGE ROLLS 
Veal; sausage meat; white .»ine; short paste. 

Here is a kind of sausage roll from Central France. 
Chop up, not too finely, some fillet of veal and mix it with 
a little sausage meat. Season the mixture well with salt 
and pepper, and sprinkle it with a little dry white wine. 
Make little sausage shapes of it, fold them into short 
paste, and bake. 


SWEETBREADS 


Sweetbreads make an excellent, if rather expensive dish 
for a special occasion, when our kitchen repertory is a 
little exhausted, as it is apt to be round about Christmas. 
They are usually fried, sometimes braised and sometimes, 
by the more ambitious, cooked in a casserole with butter 
and fines herbes. These accompaniments are useful to 
remember, when they are served braised: A garnish of 
mushrooms and mushroom sauce; braised lettuces; 
spinach purée; carrots and peas tossed in butter and 
served together; stuffed tomatoes and stuffed olives; 
artichoke bottoms tossed in butter; a purée of onions, and 
SO on. 


SWEETBREADS EN PAPILLOTE 


They can also be cooked in a paper-bag. Wrap them in 
well-buttered grease-proof paper, with whatever season- 
ing you prefer, and cook them in the oven till they are 
nearly done. Then take them out of their bags, and finish 
them in the oven with some good veal gravy till they are 
cooked and glazed. Garnish as you will. 


TURKEY STUFFING 
Haricot beans; onions, bouquet garni; ham or bacon; tomato purée. 
December must not pass without reference to Turkey, 
and roast he must be. But we may feel like varying the 
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stuffing now and again. With this one, for example. 
Soak some haricot beans for twenty-four hours, and cook 
them with onions and a bouquet of parsley, thyme and bay- 
leaf. When they are tender, drain them and mix with them 
some chopped ham and as much tomato purée heated up 
with butter as your palate demands. Simmer all this 
gently together for a little, see that it is not too moist, 
and stuff your turkey with it. 


TURKEY A LA TOSCANE 


Cold turkey; ham; onion; parsley, lemon, curry powder; saffron; 
egg, olzve oil. 

Cold Turkey is nearly always a problem. You can, of 
course, simply egg-and-breadcrumb the slices and fry them, 
serving them with one of the garnishes suitable for fried 
chicken, but the Tuscany fashion is more interesting. 
Chop up some lean ham (or bacon), onion and parsley and 
mix them with an equal quantity of breadcrumbs. Season 
with grated lemon rind, a good pinch of curry powder and 
a hint of saffron, which could be omitted. Beat up an egg 
with a spoonful of olive oil, brush this over cold slices ot 
the turkey’s breast, roll them in the breadcrumb mixture, 
and fry them golden. Tomato sauce should be handed 
with this dish. 


TURKEY DRUMSTICKS 


Cold drumsticks nearly always appear devilled, and they 
could not be much more nicely ‘done up’. But they are 
very good if they are simply well scored, anointed with 
meltcd butter, grilled and served with Robert Sauce, 
which you can get bottled by Escoffer if you do not want 
to make it yourself. But drumsticks can also be stuffed, and 
in this way make a rather more substantial dish. Make a 
forcemeat of two tablespoonfuls of breadcrumbs, half a 
teaspoonful of finely-minced lemon rind, two slices of 
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onion blanched and finely chopped, half a teaspoonful of 
sweet herbs and a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, the 
whole seasoned with salt and cayenne pepper and bound 
with the yolk of an egg. While this is being made, let the 
boned drumsticks marinate in oil, salt and pepper. Drain 
them and stuff them with the forcemeat, giving them as 
far as possible their original shape. Tie a good slice of 
fattish bacon round each, and bake them in the oven for 
about half an hour. If you do not want to go to the trouble 
of boning them, simply cover them with the forcemeat 
before wrapping them in the bacon, and bake them in the 
same way. 


QUAILS AUX RAISINS 
Quails; white wine; game stock; grapes. 

From the largest bird to the smallest. Many diners-out 
are fond of them served in this way, and may like to sce 
how easy it is. The quails should be cooked in butter in a 
saucepan, and when they are done, the butter should be 
poured away carefully and the pan swilled with a little 
dry white wine. Add a dessertspoonful of very strong 
game stock for each bird, and dish them in a very hot 
cocotte with an ounce or so of freshly-peeled grapes for 
every bird. 


RABBIT A LA POULETTE 
Rabbit; white stock; mushrooms, egg; lemon; parsley. 

Another simple way of serving rabbit. Cut him in 
pieces and fry them lightly in butter without colouring 
them. Sprinkle with a little flour, and cook a few minutes 
longer. Then moisten with about three-quarters of a pint 
of white stock, adding some mushroom parings or the 
liquor in which some mushrooms have cooked. Bring 
to the boil, and simmer for an hour. Take out the pieces, 
and bind the sauce (which must be strained if you use the 
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peelings) with the yolk of an egg. Flavour with a squeeze 
ot two of lemon juice, pour it over the pieces and sprinkle 
on serving with chopped parsley. 


TERRINE OF HARE 
Hare; pickled pork; bacon; fresh pork. 


This is a very simple and useful serrine. You will need a 
pound of hare’s meat and a pound of fresh lean pork. 
Chop them both up as finely as you can with five ounces of 
fat bacon, adding plenty of pepper and a little salt. Butter 
the terrinc and lay at the bottom two or three rashers of 
pickled pork which have been lightly fried. Now wrap 
more thin slices of pickled pork round the mixture of 
hare and pork, cover the whole with buttered paper and 
cook in the oven for a couple of hours. Put it in a cool place 
for a night or two before eating it. If you like you can add 
a few crushed juniper berries (you can buy them dried and 
bottled) to the mixture before potting it, or some grated 
truffles. Many French cooks demand that a bayleaf should 
be put at the bottom of the terrine before the pickled pork 
slices are put in, and there is a good deal to be said for 
that, too. 


CABBAGE WITH CHEESE, I 
Cabbage; cheese; cream. 


Boil the cabbage in the usual way, drain it very care- 
fully and shred it as finely as you can. Lay the shreds ona 
well-buttered fireproof dish and sprinkle them with grated 
cheese. Add a few small pieces of butter, pour a little 
cream over and cook in the oven for half an hour. 


CABBAGE WITH CHEESE, II 
Cabbage, pickled pork; rice; onion, garlic; stock, cheese. 
Cook the cabbage with a piece of pickled pork (which 


can be eaten cold afterwards), and also cook two or three 
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cupfuls of rice. In a couple of ounces of butter fry a 
minced onion and, if you like, a clove of garlic till they 
ate golden, then add the heart of the cabbage shredded. 
You could also put in a little of the pickled pork cut very 
fine. Cook these together for three or four minutes, and 
then for another quarter of an hour with the addition of 
just enough stock to prevent the cabbage from burning. 
Now add the rice and stir all together for five minutes. 
Turn out into a fireproof dish, sprinkle well with grated 
cheese, and brown lightly in the oven. 


STEWED CHESTNUTS 
Chestnuts; thyme; stock. 

Skin and peel a couple of pounds of chestnuts, and put 
them in a saucepan just large enough to hold them. Add a 
pinch of salt, a lump of sugar, an ounce of butter, a good 
pinch of thyme and enough stock to cover them. Bring 
it to the boil, and simmer gently for about an hour, by 
which time the nuts should have drunk up all the stock. 


SALSIFY A LA POLONAISE 
Cook the salsify as usual, arrange it in a dish, and 
sprinkle it with hot hard-boiled egg-yolk chopped up 
with parsley, pouring over it at the last moment some 
very fine breadcrumbs which have been made golden in 
butter just foaming. This is the same fashion as has already 
been described for Brussels sprouts. 


POTATOES A LA NORMANDE 
Potatoes; onion; leeks; milk. 
Chop up some onion and the white part of leeks and 
fry them lightly in butter. Add potatoes finely chopped, 
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season with salt and pepper, moisten with milk, and bake 
in the oven till the potatoes are done and the top of the 
dish nicely browned, for about three-quarters of an hour. 


APPLES MARIETTE 
Apples; chestnuts; apricot jam, rum, 


Make a sweetened purée of chestnuts, and stew some 
peeled and cored apples in syrup. Arrange the apples on a 
bed of the purée, and cover them with some apricot sauce 
flavoured with rum. Serve hot. 


MONT BLANC 
Chestnuts; chocolate; cream; milk. 


In this decorative sweet the chestnut appears again. 
Slightly roast a pound of them, skin them and peel them 
and stew them with a little milk, a vanilla pod, a quarter 
of a pound of sugar and a quarter of a pound of grated 
chocolate till they are soft enough to rub through a not- 
too-fine sieve. Do this, or squeeze them through the 
potato masher into a dome-shaped mould or pudding- 
basin. When the contents are cold, turn them out. 
Sprinkle a little more chocolate over the chestnut moun- 
tain, and cover it completely with a deep snowfall of 
sweetened and not-too-stifly-whipped cream. Serve very 
cold, as befits its name. 


{LE FLOTTANTE 


Make some caramel, and coat a tin mould with it. Then 
beat four whites of eggs stiffly, mix them with four table- 
spoonfuls of castor sugar, put this into the mould and 
bake in a bain-marie for twenty minutes or so. Meanwhile 
make a custard with the four egg-yolks and some milk 
sweetened and flavoured with a vanilla pod. Turn out the 
mould on to the serving dish, and pour the custard round 
this Floating Island. 
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FRIED CHEESE, I 
Gruyere cheese; egg. 

Melt some Gruyére cheese with an equal quantity of 
butter, and add sufficient egg to make a stiff paste. When 
it is cold, roll it out and cut it into pieces about the size 
of a small matchbox. Roll them in breadcrumbs and fry 
them in hot fat. Garnish with parsley on serving, and a 
sprinkling of cayenne pepper. 


FRIED CHEESE, II 
Camembert. 


Remove the rind of an unripe Camembert cheese. Cut 
the cheese into long, lozenge-shaped pieces, egg-and- 
breadcrumb them twice, and fry them in hot fat. An 
acquired taste, but worth acquiring. 


ALLUMETTES 
1. Gruyére cheese; Béchamel sauce; Parmesan cheese; puff paste. 


Make some puff paste and roll it out in a ribbon three 
inches wide by a fifth of an inch thick. Now spread on it 
some very thick Béchamel sauce with which has been 
mixed some Gruyére cheese in the proportion of two 
tablespoonfuls of the cheese to every half-pint of the 
sauce. Season this mixture with cayenne pepper. Sprinkle 
this spreading with grated Parmesan cheese, and press it 
well in with the blade of a knife. Cut these strips into 
rectangles an inch wide, and bake them in a moderate 
oven for ten minutes or a little more. 


2. Anchovy butter; anchovy fillets; puff paste. 

In this second case roll the paste into a piece two and a 
half inches wide and an eighth of an inch thick, spread on 
it some anchovy butter and lay on it lengthwise anchovy 
fillets. Cut the paste into pieces about an inch wide, put 
them on a baking-tin and bake them in the oven for the 
same time as the a//umettes described above. 
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IN ‘GOOD FOOD’ HALF A CENTURY OF SAUCES, OF 
the sort that might ordinarily be used by the discriminating 
cook, were described. The dozen or so that follow, with 
three jellies, may be acceptable as offering a change from 
the usual repertory, and as supplementary to the former 
collection. They are: 


HOT SAUCES COLD SAUCES 

Bigarade Gribiche 
Bretonne (for meat) Mayonnaise 4 la Russe 
Bretonne (for fish) Vincent 
Fennel (two recipes) 
Fines Herbes FLAVOURS FOR 
ee SWEET SAUCES 

COLD SAUCES JELLIES FOR MEAT 
Aioli (beurre provengale) Cranberry 
Chantilly Mint 
Gloucester Rowan 


HOT SAUCES 
BIGARADE 
Rich duck stock; orange; lemon; arrowroot. 

Strain the braising liquor of the duck, remove all 
grease and reduce it till it is thick. Then add the juice of 
three oranges and one half lemon for every pint of the 
liquor. Cut up the outside rind (i.e., only the coloured 
part) of an orange and half a lemon into thin jus/senne strips, 
scald them for five minutes in boiling water, and add them 
to the sauce at the last minute. Rich stock from other 


meats can be used in making this sauce, if it is required for 
other dishes than of duck. 
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BRETONNE (FOR MEAT) 
Onions; tomatoes, garlic; parsley; white nine. 

Chop the onions and fry them gently in butter till they 
are golden. Moisten them with white wine, or wine and 
water (50-50), and let the liquid reduce. Then add some 
fresh tomatoes and tomato purée with a tiny piece of 
garlic. Strain and finish with butter. Add chopped parsley 
at the last. 


BRETONNE (FOR FISH) 
Leeks; celery; onions; mushrooms, fish stock. 
Make a thick white sauce with butter, flour and fish 
stock. Cut up some leeks, onions, celery and mushrooms 
in julienne strips, and stew them in a little butter. Add 


this julienne to the white sauce and finish with cream and 
butter. 


FENNEL, I 

This sauce has become rather uncommon, after being 
for centuries used in England as an accompaniment to 
boiled salmon or mackerel. 

Pick a couple of tablespoonfuls of young fennel leaves, 
chop them and blanch them for a few minutes in boiling 
water. Then simply add them to a butter or white sauce. 
Chopped parsley is also sometimes added. 


FENNEL, II 
Fennel; tomato purée; olive oil. 


In France a more savoury Fennel Sauce is made as 
follows: Blanch, dry and chop very finely the leaves from 
nine or ten sprigs of fennel. Then melt in a small pan ona 
slow fire four tablespoonfuls of olive oil, and when it 
begins to get hot, add a tablespoonful of fresh tomato 
purée and half the fennel with salt and pepper. Mix it all well 
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together and sprinkle in a good pinch of flour. When this 
is coloured, add, stirring all the time, another spoonful of 
oil and another of tomato purée, the rest of the fennel and 
a hint of grated nutmeg. Mix well again, and let it simmer 
slowly uncovered for ten minutes, stirring it now and 
again. Butter can be used instead of oil, but this will rob 
the sauce of the true Provencal flavour. 


FINES HERBES 
White wine sauce (Vin Blanc), fines herbes; shallot butter. 


This is a particularly delicious sauce, especially for those 
who possess herb gardens and can pick their herbs fresh. 

Chop up the herbs (parsley, chives, chervil and tar- 
ragon) finely, and add them to the white wine (Vin Blanc) 
sauce, finishing with shallot butter. This is specially re- 
commended with sole. 


NORMANDE 
Fish stock; mushrooms; oysters, eggs; cream; lemon. 


This is rather an expensive sauce, for use with fish, but 
it is well worth the outlay for a special dish. Make a pint 
of white sauce with butter, flour and fish stock, add three 
tablespoonfuls of mushroom liquor, the same of oyster 
liquor, the yolks of three eggs beaten with a quarter of a 
pint of cream and a few drops of lemon juice. Reduce till 
it is lessened by a good third, season with a trifle of 
cayenne pepper, pass through a very fine sieve and finish 
with a couple of ounces of butter and four tablespoonfuls 
of cream. 


PALOISE 


This is rather uncommon, being the same as Béarnaise 
sauce, except that mint is substituted for tarragon. Cook 
in a saucepan two shallots finely chopped, a very little 
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chopped mint and a glass of white wine till it is reduced by 
a third. Mix the yolks of three eggs with a small piece of 
butter and a little cayenne pepper, and pour the liquid 
over them. Strain and cook gently in another pan till it 
thickens, being careful to see that it does not boil. Before 
serving, sprinkle in a very little lemon juice and some 
chopped parsley. It should be fairly thick when it is 
finished. Excellent with grilled mutton cutlets. 


COLD SAUCES 
AIOLI (BEURRE PROVENGALE) 
Garlic; egg, olive oil; lemon juice. 

This is given as a concession to garlic-lovers; but it is 
one of those things which must be eaten as an exception 
rather than the rule. Take an ounce of peeled garlic cloves, 
and pound them as finely as possible in a mortar. Add the 
yolk of an egg and a pinch of salt, and mix well together. 
Proceed then as you would in making a mayonnaise 
sauce, pounding while you add drop by drop half a pint 
of olive oil, and now and again a few drops of lemon juice 
and water. If the sauce turns, there 1s nothing to do but 
begin making it all over again, but the chances of its 
doing this are no greater than with a mayonnaise. 


CHANTILLY 
Egg; olive oil; lemon juice; cream. 

This is a light mayonnaise (not to be confused with 
Créme Chantilly) which is sometimes useful, especially for 
those who do not like vinegar. Make your mayonnaise 
in the usual way, but instead of adding vinegar, use lemon 
juice instead. When it is ready to serve, finish it with 
whipped cream. 
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GLOUCESTER 
Mayonnaise; sour cream; lemon, fennel; Worcester sauce. 


Make a pint of thick mayonnaise sauce in the usual 
way, and mix with it by degrees a fifth of a pint of sour 
cream to which you have added the juice of a lemon. 
Finish with a teaspoonful of Worcester Sauce and the 
same of chopped and blanched fennel. This is admirable 
with all cold meat. 


GRIBICHE 


F:ges; French mustard; olive oil; parsley; chervil; tarragon, 
capers; gherkins. 

This is an excellent mayonnaise made with hard-boiled 
yolks of egg, and very good with cold fish. Hard-boil half 
a dozen eggs, and crush the yolks to a smooth paste ina 
basin. Add a good tablespoonful of French mustard, salt 
and pepper, and continue with olive oil as you would for 
an ordinary mayonnaise. When you have finished it, mix 
with it a dessertspoonful of parsley, chervil and tarragon 
chopped and mixed together, the same amount (in equal 
parts) of chopped capers and gherkins, and the whites of 
three of the eggs cut into short thin strips. 


MAYONNAISE A LA RUSSE 
Mayonnaise; horseradish: meat or fish jelly. 


Make the mayonnaise in the usual way, moistening it 
with tarragon vinegar, and adding very finely-grated 
horseradish. Whip it up at the end with a little warmed 
meat or fish jelly, according to the dish with which you 
wish to use it. 


VINCENT 


For a decorative and very pleasant sauce, mix together 
equal quantities of Sauce Tartare and Green Mayonnaise. 
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SWEET SAUCES 
It might be useful to note here that hot fruit sauces are 
always improved by the addition of a little liqueur. The 
following flavours are complementary: 
Flavour Red Currant Sauce with Kirsch. 


Orange ss gg:~S Curacao. 
Greengage _,, 5» Kirsch. 
Cherry ey 5» Kirsch. 


Raspberry A » Kirsch. 
Strawberry __,, » Kirsch. 
Sabayon re » As you like. 


THREE FRUIT JELLIES FOR MEAT 
ROWAN JELLY 

This is excellent with cold grouse. 

Pick off the berries of the Rowan, or Mountain Ash, 
and put them into a preserving-pan with just enough water 
barely to cover them. Cook them, stirring frequently, till 
the berries are a pulp, and then strain them through a 
muslin-lined sieve or jelly-bag, leaving them till they have 
finished dripping. Put the juice back into the preserving- 
pan, adding a pound of sugar to every pint of juice, and 
squeezing in the juice of half a lemon. Add also the very 
thinly-peeled rind of half a lemon tied up in a muslin bag. 
Boil till the jelly sets. Some like to mix apple juice with 
the rowan juice, as this makes rather a sweeter jelly; but as 
an accompaniment to cold grouse, the plain rowan jelly 
is better. 


MINT JELLY 
So admirable a change from mint sauce with our winter 
mutton. 
Make some apple juice as you would for apple jelly, 
and when you have put it into the saucepan or preserving- 
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pan, add a few sprigs of fresh green mint tied together. 
Boil till it has acquired the flavour you want, then take 
the sprigs out. Add sugar in the proportion of three- 
quarters of a pound to every pint of the juice and boil till 
the jelly sets. A little green colouring will make the jelly 
look more convincingly mint-like. 


CRANBERRY JELLY 


This will be useful at Christmas for our turkey. 

Wash the cranberries, which have of course been 
picked off their stalks, and put them into a preserving-pan 
with a gill of water for each pound of cranberries. Cook 
them slowly till all the juice is extracted, then strain them 
through a jelly-bag all night. Put the juice into a pan with 
a pound of sugar to each pint of juice, stir over a gentle 
heat till the sugar is dissolved, and then boil till it sets. 
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SIMPLE HORS D’CGUVRES 


Anchovies page 214 
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Hams 216 
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Olives page 216 
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A NOTE ON HORS 
D’G@UVRES 


IT IS, OF COURSE, WELL KNOWN THAT HORS D CEUVRES 
(if the plural may be allowed) should preface only a 
meal which does not include soup in the menu, and that 
quite correctly they should only be served with luncheon. 
It is true that caviare or oysters may sometimes introduce 
a dinner and that after hors d’ceuvres at luncheon a cold 
soup may follow. But this is modern usage which must 
now be permitted. Only a few of us can nowadays afford 
to observe all the canons of gastronomy, and although it 
is our duty and our pleasure to plan our menus with care 
and discrimination, our meals have become less formal. 
Certain observances, however, in the service of hors 
d’ceuvres must be noted, for instance the importance of 
omitting from the menu any ingredient which pre- 
dominates or appears in much the same form in these 
preliminary dishes. As a matter of fact we have so often 
eaten hors d’ceuvres in a restaurant till the first course is 
ready, that we are liable to forget their meaning, and many 
of us have come to cultivate a taste for these attractive 
morsels and prefer to be heretics in our own way. 

Their variety is innumerable, and the combinations 
which can be offered practically endless. As far as the eater 
is concerned, it is his business only to select those which 
will tone (to use a pictorial metaphor) with the dishes that 
are to follow; and if he is wise, he will include in that 
choice nothing that will be likely to conflict with the wine 
he is to drink after them. For the provider remains the 
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honour of assembling as many (or as few) dishes as will 
enable the diner to do this. 

We need not aspire to elaboration. There are a great 
many quite charming hors d’ceuvres which can be served 
without any garnish or dressing at all; and I have set out 
a few of these in my first section, without any pretence to 
comprehensiveness. In the second I have given some of 
the simpler dishes that require some preparation. The hot 
variety were treated briefly in Good Food. 

The preparation (and eating) of hors d’ceuvres is a 
fascinating task, and the amateur may find pride and en- 
couragement in Escoffier’s eulogy of the Hors-d’auvrier, 
which I beg permission to quote from his Guide to Modern 
Cookery. “The hors-d’ceuvrier’, he says, ‘should be able to 
produce something sightly and good out of very little, 
and the beauty and attractiveness of a hors d’ceuvre should 
depend to a much greater degree upon his work and the 
judicious treatment of his material than upon the nature 
of the latter. Well may it be said that a good hors- 
d’ceuvrier is a man to be prized in any kitchen, for, 
although his duties do not by any means rank first in 
importance, they nevertheless demand in him who per- 
forms them the possession of such qualities as are rarely 
found united in one person, viz., reliable and experienced 
taste, originality, keen artistic sense, and professional 
knowledge.’ 


I. SIMPLE HORS D’CGUVRES 


ANCHOVIES 
These can, of course, be bought salted or in oil. They 
are quite admirable with Egg Mayonnaise as an hors 
d’ceuvre by themselves. A few capers may be scattered 
over the anchovies, and you must see that as many bones 
as possible are removed, or they will look very ragged. 
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CAVIARE 


It is useless to expatiate here on the varieties of this 
lovely hors d’ceuvre usually so far beyond the reach of 
most of us. Suffice it to say that many will find pressed 
caviare extremely acceptable, and that red caviare (like 
luscious golden-red granules of transparent tapioca) is 
extraordinarily well worth trying, when you can get it. 
Both of these kinds are considerably cheaper than the 
fresh black or grey varieties. Caviare with Blinis (a kind of 
pancake) are eaten with sour cream in Russia, and are 
sometimes met with here. 


CUCUMBER 


Only one thing need be said about cucumber, when 
served separately, and that is to see that it is first properly 
prepared. Peel it, cut it in half lengthwise, take out the 
seeds, cut it into thin slices, put them on a plate, sprinkle 
them with salt and leave them to exude their liquid for an 
hour. Then drain them on a cloth, season them with 
French dressing, and if you like, sprinkle with a little 
chopped chervil. The only other way to eat them thus 
plainly is simply to cut slices directly off the cucumber. 


CUCUMBER, SALTED 
These are the small Russian Cucumbers known under 
the name of Agoursis. They can be bought in tins, and 
are served sliced on a salad dish. 


FOIE GRAS 
This makes a very delicious, if somewhat expensive, 
hors d’ceuvre quite by itself. Do not, however, be misled 
into buying Foie Gras purée in the hope that it is any- 
thing but potted meat. You must not expect to buy it 
cheaply. 
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HAMS 


A gteat many hams can be served in the thinnest of 
slices as an hors d’ceuvre. Bayonne, Parma, and West- 
phalian are most usually met, but a fine English ham, 
York or Bradenham for instance, could be served in- 
stead, or a slice of Virginian peach-fed, one of the most 
exquisite of all hams. I read the other day that fresh figs 
eaten with one of the three first-mentioned hams makes an 
excellent hors d’ceuvre. 


HERRINGS 


Salted or filleted in oil, herrings always make an excel- 
lent and economical hors d’ceuvre. Rollmops are a good 
herring hors d’ceuvre by themselves, and can be cheaply 
bought in glass jars. (Several vegetable and meat salads 
can be pleasantly enlivened by the introduction of some 
pieces of herring fillets.) 


MELON 


The best melon for hors d’ceuvre is undoubtedly the 
Cantaloup. It should be served in slices, quite cold but 
not too cold, and should be just ripe. The French Canta- 
loup is the best, the cheaper Dutch variety which has 
been a good deal on the market being often inferior in 
perfume and in flesh. Yellow English melons, green 
melons, and various sorts of French melons are quite good 
for hors d’ceuvre, but nothing beats the Cantaloup. 


OLIVES 


Spanish and Italian olives, and French olives, each have 
their devotees. Personally I prefer the small French olive, 
oblong and pointed somewhat like a little almond, but 
fatter. Do not forget the black olives which are very good 
indeed, and can now be obtained quite easily in continental 
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stores in this country. Stuffed olives certainly do not 
possess a stone, but why the stuffing? 


OYSTERS 


These require no advertisement. (A warning, though, 
against tartlet crusts garnished with caviare which is sur- 
mounted by a native oyster—one of those luxurious hors 
d’ceuvres which completely destroy what flavour their 
ingredients severally possessed.) 


PRAWNS 


These are usually served quite plain, in their shells, 
hanging daintily over the edge of a glass filled with 
cracked ice. 


RADISHES 


If you must serve these very strong little roots before a 
meal, make them rather more attractive by cutting them 
into the shape of roses. 


SARDINES 


If you make sure of getting really good sardines and not 
brisling, they make an indispensable dish for a set of hors 
d’ceuvres. Sardines in tomato are inclined to be harsh in 
flavour, but Royans a la Bordelaise, which I think can be 
bought in tins, are quite exciting with their additional 
trifles of mushrooms and cockscombs and have, besides, a 
definitely tomato flavour. 


SAUSAGES 
If you live near a charcuterie, you will have a large 
number of sausages to choose from, some garlicky, some 
not. A plate of thin slices of mixed sausages is a good be- 
ginning for an unpretentious meal. 
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TOMATOES 


Tomatoes should be served in slices, skinned and with 
the pips removed and dressed with a plain French dress- 
ing and sprinkled with freshly-chopped parsley. A pleasing 
American way of serving them is to alternate the slices 
with very thin rings of raw onion. 


TUNNY FISH 


This is most delicious meat. It can be bought in tins in 
oil, which come from France and Italy. Eat it as it is. 
Far better than the way I have described in the next section. 
If you do not know this fish already, buy or order a tin at 
once. 


II. PREPARED HORS D’@UVRES 


Here are about thirty recipes for hors d’ceuvres, all 
quite simple, but which require a little trouble in the 
making. That is to say, they cannot, like those in the first 
section, be assembled in a few minutes or so. 


ANCHOIADE LANGUEDOCIENNE 


The word Anchoiade usually conjures up a strong flavour 
of garlic. In this one, however, garlic is remarkably absent. 
Fillet and soak some salted anchovies in cold water for 
some hours. Take them out, dry them and let them lie for 
another hour or so in olive oil. Arrange in a flat dish, 
slices of tomato and of hard-boiled white of egg, add the 
anchovy fillets, sprinkle over a little chopped onion and 
parsley, and pour over a vinaigrette sauce made with the 
oil in which the anchovies were soaking, some wine 
vinegar and pepper only, for it is unlikely that you will 
want more salt. When the dish is thus finished, shake over 
it the finely-chopped yolks of the eggs. 
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ANCHOVIES AND PIMENTOS 
This is a dish of thin strips of grilled and skinned 
pimentos arranged lattice-wise with fillets of anchovies 
in oil. It can be garnished with the chopped yolk and white 
of hard-boiled egg. 


ANCHOVY MEDAILLONS 

These can be made either with potato or with beetroot. 
Cut some discs, about the size of a half-crown, from 
cooked beetroots or potatoes, curl on top of the outside 
edge of each a very thin anchovy fillet in oil, and fill the 
centre with chopped hard-boiled egg. If you want some- 
thing special, you can substitute for the hard-boiled egg 
a purée of soft roes, or even a spoonful of caviare. 


FRENCH BEANS 
Cold French beans make a very good hors d’ceuvre. 
They should be well drained and dressed with a plain 
French dressing. Some like a dressing with a little cream, 
and others the addition of a very little finely-cut raw onion. 


BEETROOT A LA CREME 

Slices of beetroot floating in copious seas of vinegar are 
strong and unpleasant. This recipe is better. Cut some 
very thin strips of cooked beetroot and mix them with 
equally thin slices of raw onion. Dress them with a 
mixture of salt, pepper, lemon juice, French mustard and 
cream. 

RED CABBAGE 

Pickled cabbage is horrible, even when eaten with Hot 
Pot. But you can make it eatable, if you take some of the 
thin strips of the pickle, carefully drained, and mix them 
with thin strips of apple, seasoning them with an ordinary 
dressing. 
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A 


CALF’S BRAINS A LA ROBERT 
Cut some nice thin slices of cold boiled calf’s brains, and 
atrange them on a dish. Make a mustard sauce with cream 
(see page 226), and mix with it some very finely-cut strips 
of the white part of celery and the rest of the brains rubbed 
to a purée through a fine sieve. Pour this sauce over the 
brains. Lamb’s brains could be used instead, if preferred. 


CAULIFLOWER SALAD 


Cut off the flowerets and blanch them in boiling water. 
Drain them, dry them and marinate them for a couple of 
hours in oil and vinegar. They can then be drained and 
dressed with a plain French dressing and sprinkled with a 
little parsley, or they can be masked with a mustard sauce 
with cream (see page 226). 


CELERIAC 
Prepare and cut the celeriac into thin strips. Either make 
a dressing of mustard, pepper, salt and vinegar, or if you 
prefer it use a mustard sauce with cream (see page 226). 
Mix the celeriac strips well with the dressing for serving. 


CELERY BONNE FEMME 


This is a mixture of chopped apples and young celcry, 
bound with a mustard sauce with cream (see page 226). 


STUFFED CUCUMBERS 


Cut some cucumbers into slices which you must shape 
into the form of barquettes, or little barrels (cassolettes). 
Blanch them and marinate them, and garnish or stuff 
them with some purée, or a macédoine of vegetables, or 
meat or fish with mayonnaise and so on. In the Danish 
fashion they should be stuffed with a purée of salmon mixed 
with chopped hard-boiled eggs and herring fillets, and 
sprinkled afterwards with grated horseradish. 
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EGGS 

The most popular form of egg in hors d’ceuvre is un- 
doubtedly Egg Mayonnaise, delicious with anchovy 
fillets, as I have said. Hard-boiled eggs, however, can also 
be served, cut in half and garnished in various ways with 
butter or cream. Foie gras can also be used for a stuffing, 
and many other things that will quickly occur to you. 
The stuffed halves might nestle in a bed of watercress, 
which is better and less untidy than ordinary cress. 


HAM CORNETS 


This is a particularly continental form of hors d’ceuvre, 
and consists in rolling thin slices of ham into the shape of 
a cornucopia, and then stuffing it with chopped meat jelly 
or some suitable mousse. 


HERRINGS A LA RUSSE 


In the summer, when you can get fennel from the 
fields or garden, this dish must be tried. Clean and slice 
very thinly some fillets of salted herrings. Alternate them 
in a serving dish with rows of cold boiled potato slices. 
Season with oil and vinegar and sprinkle with a mixture 
of chopped chervil, fennel (which should be blanched), 
shallots and tarragon. 


LUCAS HERRINGS 


Soak some salt-herring fillets in water, and when they 
have disgorged enough salt, put them in milk for an hour. 
Make a sauce by putting into a bowl some salt, pepper and 
a tablespoonful of mustard. Beat up two egg-yolks in this, 
and add, drop by drop, as you would for a mayonnaise, 
five tablespoonfuls of olive oil and two of vinegar. Add, 
when the sauce is finished, some chopped raw shallots 
and a dessertspoonful of chopped chervil and gherkins. 
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The sauce should be seasoned with cayenne pepper and 
the herring fillets, which have been drained and dried, 


slipped into it. 


LEEKS A LA GRECQUE 


Get some young leeks of the same size, and cook them 
gently in salted water till they are soft, but not broken. 
Now put them into a shallow fireproof dish, and season 
them with salt, pepper and saffron. Add a chopped shallot 
and the flesh of a tomato cut up, a bouquet of parsley, thyme 
and bayleaf and enough olive oil to come level with the 
leeks. Bring to the boil and cook for three or four minutes. 
Take out the bouquet and let this delicious dish get cold. 


MACEDOINE 

This is a good macédoine, so long as the strong flavour 
of the vinegar is not disliked. Take some small white 
onions, little flowerets of blanched cauliflower, French 
beans (small whole ones), slices of blanched artichoke 
bottoms, gherkins and small pimentos, put them into a 
jar and pour over boiling vinegar seasoned with salt and 
mustard. Let them soak in this and serve when wanted. 


MELON COCKTAIL 

This consists of large dice of fresh Cantaloup melon, 
powdered with sugar and sprinkled with kirsch, mar- 
aschino or brandy according to taste. It should be 
served very cold in glasses, and should of course appear 
alone. 

RED MULLET A L’ORIENTALE 

For this you will want some small red mullets. 
Arrange them on a shallow fireproof dish which you have 
brushed with oil, moisten them with white wine and 
season them with salt. Now add roughly-chopped 
tomato, parsley stalks, fennel, thyme, bayleaf, a small 
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clove of garlic, peppercorns, coriander seed, and saffron, 
the flavour of this last being the predominating one. 
Bring to the boil and poach for about ten minutes. Let 
them get cold in the cooking liquor. Serve with slices 
of lemon. 


MUSHROOMS 


For a good mushroom hots d’ceuvre, see under ONIONS 
below. 


MUSSELS, I 


Saffron can be used again in this dish of mussels. Chop 
up a small onion and cut the white part of a couple of leeks 
into thin rings. Cook these for a few minutes in a sauce- 
pan in three tablespoonfuls of olive oil. Now add two 
skinned and roughly-chopped tomatoes, a little garlic 
finely chopped, salt, pepper, a pinch of saffron, a bouquet 
of thyme and bayleaf and a couple of glasses of white wine. 
Let this reduce a little so that the liquid is well flavoured, 
then add the cleaned mussels, covering them and tossing 
them till they open. When they have done so, cook them 
gently for another five minutes, then take them out, shell 
them, put them into a dish and strain the sauce over them. 


On serving chopped parsley should be added. 


MUSSELS, II 


Cook the mussels, take them from their shells, mix 
them with thin ju/enne strips of fine white celery, and bind 
with mustard sauce with cream (sce page 226), or with a 
light mayonnaise. 


ONIONS 
Onions are often rather too strong for an hors d’ceuvre, 
but this dish is an excellent one. Peel two pounds of 
button onions, and put them into a stewpan with a quarter 
of a pint of olive oil, an eighth of a pint of wine vinegar, 
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an ounce of castor sugar, half a pint of tomato purée, the 
same of white stock, two cloves of garlic, a teaspoonful of 
peppercorns, anda bouquet of parsley, thyme, two bayleaves 
and two cloves tied up in a muslin bag. Season to taste 
with salt, and boil all together for half an hour. Leave to 
cool, and before serving remove the garlic and the bag 
containing the bouquet. 

Mushrooms. This dish can be made more delicious still 
by the addition of a pound of small peeled and quartered 
mushrooms. These should be added to the mixture ten 
minutes before the cooking is completed. 


PIMENTOS A L’ALGERIENNE 
Grill the pimentos lightly, so that their skins can 
easily be removed, then skin them, cut them in half 
lengthwise and remove the pips and pith. Now cut them 
into fairly large ju/enne strips, season them with oil and 
vinegar and dress them on a dish with little rounds of 
thinly cut raw onion. 


POTATO SALAD, I 


Out of the many ways of preparing potato salad I will 
give two. The simplest, of course, is to bind the potato 
pieces with a light mayonnaise, getting the essential 
onion flavour either by rubbing the dish well with onion 
or incorporating in the salad actual fine choppings of 
onion, especially of the green part of spring onions. Some 
prefer garlic for the rubbing method. This way is slightly 
different, however. Take a hard-boiled egg for every half- 
dozen potatoes, and make your dressing with the yolks 
pounded up, moistened little by little with olive oil as ina 
mayonnaise and seasoned with salt, pepper and a little 
vinegar. When this is ready stir into it some chopped 
parsley and spring onions, and pour it over the potatoes 
which you have cut up and mixed with small pieces of the 
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whites of the eggs. Mix well fairly soon after it is made 
and before eating. 

POTATO SALAD, II 


This is quite different. Put your cooked potatoes, thinly 
sliced and still warm, into your salad bowl, and sprinkle 
them with a good glass of white wine for each pound of 
potatoes. Season with oil and vinegar when they are cold, 
and stir in carefully a little chopped parsley, and chervil 
if you can get it. It has a refreshing flavour. 


RADISHES 


Finely minced radishes can be served dressed with oil, 
vinegar and mustard. 


SALADE RUSSE 


Salade Russe is simply made by cutting equal quantities 
of carrots, potatoes, French beans, cooked mushrooms, 
lobster and lean ham into julenne strips, adding peas, 
capers, gherkins and anchovy fillets (the last two cut in 
thin slices), and binding with a mayonnaise sauce. A 
garnish of beetroot, and sometimes caviare, may be added. 


POTTED SHRIMPS 


This is a perfectly lovely hors d’ceuvre by itself, and 
deserves to be used more often. Melt three or four ounces 
of butter in a saucepan and into it put a pint of shelled 
shrimps, a pounded blade of mace, as much cayenne 
pepper as your palate will bear, and if you like, a little 
nutmeg. Heat them up slowly but do not boil, and do not 
break the shrimps. Pour them into little pots (in which 
you will serve them), and cover with clarified butter. 


SMOKED SPRATS 


The little bundles of smoked sprats which appear now 
and then in the fishmongers’ make a good hors d’ceuvre, 
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if they are skinned and decapitated and marinated for six 
hours in a shallow fireproof dish sprinkled with finely- 
chopped parsley and shallot, oil and vinegar. They should 
be turned over pretty often. 


TOMATOES A LA MONEGASQUE 
Take out the core and pips of some small tomatoes, and 
marinate them inside with oil and vinegar. When they 
are ready, fill them with a mixture of tunny fish, hard- 
boiled egg, chopped onion, parsley, chervil and tarragon 
bound with a little mayonnaise. 


TRIPE 

Thin strips of cooked tripe make a most attractive hors 

d’ceuvte, if they are dressed with a French dressing, and 

perhaps sprinkled with parsley, and even mixed with a 
finely-chopped onion. 


TUNNY FISH MARIETTE 
This dish is composed of slices of tunny fish in oil, 
rings of small tomatoes and of young onions, arranged 
alternately. The whole is surrounded with a border of 
cold potato slices, and seasoned with an ordinary salad 
dressing. 


MUSTARD SAUCE WITH CREAM 
This is the useful dressing to which reference has fre- 
quently been made. Three tablespoonfuls of mustard 
should be put into a bowl with a little salt, some pepper 
and a few drops of lemon juice. Mix well together and 
then stir in by degrees the requisite quantity of fresh 
cream. 
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WITH TWO EXAMPLES 
* 


THE FASHION OF COOKING KNOWN AS THE SAUTE 
is a simple and excellent one, but for some reason of 
other little used in this country. The principle of the 
Sauté is the rapid sealing of the pieces of meat by contact 
with hot fat—butter, oil, or dripping—and the comple- 
tion of its cooking in the same fat, whether in the oven 
uncovered in the manner of a roast or covered on the 
top of the ste 2, this last being chiefly the method in the 
case of a © .até where the meat is ‘ stiffened’ but not 
browned .s in certain white sautés of chicken, lamb or 
veal. It is important to remember that on no account 
should the meat cook in the ensuing sauce from which 
the Sauté is probably named, but should remain there for 
a few minutes only, just long enough to be slightly 
impregnated with its flavour. It should also be remem- 
bered that the juices which flow from the meat in the 
preliminary frying and subsequent cooking and usually 
congeal, or caramelize, on the bottom of the pan, play an 
important part in the flavour of the sauce of which they 
become an essential part. 

It has been said that the Sauté is, in fact, a roast ina 
casserole; but this is not quite correct and tends to create 
confusion with what many cooks refer to as a pot-roast, 
which is really a roast in a cocotte or casserole. The 
fashion of Sauté is confined, as you know, to small or 
smallish pieces of meat, usually limbs of game or chicken 
or shaped pieces of meat such as fournedos of beef, norsettes 
of lamb or escalopes of veal, which respond best of all to 
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the rather rapid cooking which is the feature of the Sauté. 
It is of the utmost importance, however, that the pieces of 
meat should be quickly ‘closed’ by frying in the fatty 
medium, so that they will retain their juices, in the same 
way that joints must be put first into a hot oven for the 
pores to be sealed before the temperature is lowered. So 
far the parallel runs true. Sautés must also be basted well 
when once they have been removed to the oven, where 
they are cooked uncovered, which makes another point 
of resemblance. But after that the likeness ceases, unless 
we compare the gravy of the Sunday joint scraped from 
the baking-pan with a few spoonfuls of cabbage water with 
the sauce of the Sauté. But if the Sauté is a white one, 
then it is probably better to cook it, after the first stiffen- 
ing, on the top of the stove in the covered sauté-pan, 
which of course must never be covered if it is inside the 
oven. 

The pan in which the Sauté is to be cooked should be 
very carefully chosen. For the best results a proper sauté- 
pan, or saxzoir, is essential. It is made in tinned copper, 
with a thick and large bottom and with low sides. The 
bottom must be large, because all the pieces of meat siust 
be in complete contact with it and with a little, but not 
too much, room to spare. It must not be too large, or the 
spaces unoccupied by the meat will burn and the processes 
which follow the meat’s cooking will be spoiled. The 
sides must be low, so that the steam from the cooking 
can escape quickly and the meat cook as drily as possible. 
The bottom must also be very thick, so that there may be 
little risk of its getting too hot in the course of the frying, 
and the contents burning. It must also have a cover. But 
pans of this sort are expensive, and any other pan which 
offers these advantages will do (for instance, a thick frying- 
pan with a plate or dish as cover if a cover is needed). 
Otherwise a less suitable pan must be used, the heat 
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reduced and very careful attention indeed given to the 
operation. 

The meat is therefore first ‘closed’ in the hot sauté-ing 
medium, and then finished in the oven, uncovered, with 
frequent bastings, or covered, on the top. It is then re- 
moved from the pan, the fat is poured carefully away, and 
the ‘unglazing’ liquid (to use a clumsy but unavoidable 
translation), often a wine, is swilled round the pan and 
boiled there so that the congealed juices may loosen and 
mix with it. This is then used for the foundation of the 
sauce, of it may be added to the sauce which has been 
previously prepared. Or the actual fat in the pan may be 
employed as a frying medium for the vegetables in the 
sauce; but the principle remains the same, and the juices 
from the meat are still incorporated in the sauce. When the 
sauce is made, the meat is put back for a few minutes only 
and then served, or the sauce may simply be poured over or 
round the pieces, which have meanwhile been kept warm. 

On no account must the sauce be allowed to boil when once the 
meat has been introduced into it, nor must they cook together in 
any way; for we are then trespassing in the realm of stews 
and ragouts, which are quite a different matter. 

I have insisted at some length on this form of cooking, 
since it should become, if better known, a very suitable 
fashion in these days of kitchen economy, when the mis- 
tress is often her own cook and wishes to provide a 
simple but interesting change from the ordinary run of 
dishes. 

Let me therefore give two examples: first, a Tournedos 
Chasseur, and second, a Poulet Sauté a fa Portugaise, which 
will exemplify the two different processes outlined above. 


TOURNEDOS CHASSEUR 


The quantity of sauce given in this recipe is for half a 
dozen sournedos. 
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Cut up two and a half ounces of mushrooms into thin 
slices, and chop up two medium-sized shallots (or small 
onions would do) as finely as possible. Beat up two spoon- 
fuls of olive oil and half an ounce of butter in a frying-pan 
till slightly smoking, and throw in the mushrooms, frying 
them quickly till they are slightly browned. Pour away 
the fat, and add the shallots (or onions), tossing them for 
a moment with the mushrooms but without letting them 
burn. Sprinkle them with a very little flour and let it cook 
for four or five minutes on the side of the stove. Then add 
half a cupful of stock, a good spoonful of tomato purée, 
pepper and a little salt. Bring this to the boil while stirring, 
and let it simmer gently till you are ready to use it. Fry 
some crumb of bread in butter to make crotitons for each 
of the /ournedos, and keep them warm. 

A quarter of an hour before you serve the dish, heat up 
two spoonfuls of oil and rather more than half an ounce of 
butter in the sauté-pan, and cook your /ournedos in it. 
When it is just smoking, put in the /ournedos which you 
have previously slightly seasoned with salt and pepper. 
Leave the pan on a hot flame for four or five minutes to 
cook one side of the sournedos, then cook the other side for 
the same time. When drops of blood appear on their raw 
side, you will know it is time to turn them over; and when 
drops of blood appear on their cooked side, they are done. 
Ten minutes altogether should be enough, but if you like 
them bloody, then four minutes on each side should 
satisfy you. Take them from the sauté-pan, and keep them 
warm. 

Now drain away all the fat in the pan, and pour into it 
a glass of white wine. Boil and stir this quickly so as to 
reduce it to about four spoonfuls and to ‘unglaze’ the con- 
gealed juices of the meat; then add to it the mushrooms, 
shallots (or onions) with their sauce, and boil together for 
a few seconds only. Take it off the fire, and stir quickly 
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into it another ounce and a half of butter with a coffee- 
spoonful of chopped chervil and tarragon. Pour this 
sauce round the sournedos, which have meanwhile been 
arranged on their dish on their crodtons. Sprinkle the 
whole with chopped parsley, and serve. 


POULET SAUTE A LA PORTUGAISE 


Cut up a chicken into nine pieces, being careful to see 
that the skin remains on them. Warm two good table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil in the sauté-pan on a moderate fire, 
and when the oil just begins to smoke, put in the pieces of 
chicken which have been slightly seasoned with salt. 
Having thus put in all the pieces, move the pan to a lower 
heat, and leave it there for five or six minutes. Then care- 
fully lift one of the pieces, without pricking it, to see if it 
is browning, and if it is, turn it over, and so proceed, 
removing the pieces as they cook and keeping them warm 
in a covered dish. The legs will, of course, take longer 
than the others. (This process could take place in the 
oven, if necessary.) When the pieces are all done, keep 
them warm. 

While the chicken has been cooking, you have already 
sliced up three and a half ounces of mushrooms, and finely 
chopped three large tomatoes which have been skinned 
and ‘de-pipped’. Now add another spoonful of oil to the 
contents of the sauté-pan, and when it smokes slightly, 
lightly fry the mushroom slices in it. Strain the oil care- 
fully away, and drain the mushrooms ina sieve. 

Now put three-quarters of an ounce of butter into the 
sauté-pan and cook in it without colouring for a few 
seconds, two ounces of finely-chopped onion. Add the 
tomatoes and cook all together without covering for five 
minutes. Then add a glass of white wine, and boil till it 
boils quite away. Now add the mushrooms, a piece of 
garlic the size of a pea which you have crushed under a 
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knife-blade, a level spoonful of tomato purée, salt, pepper 
and half a cupful of stock; and cook this gently together 
for eight to ten minutes. 

At the end of this time put into the pan the pieces of 
chicken (with the juices which have come from them 
while they were waiting), bury them well in the sauce, 
cover the pan and keep it for five minutes or so at the side 
of the stove so that the meat warms through without the 
sauce coming to the boil. Make a thickening of flour and 
water, finish with a little butter. Dish the chicken, pour 
the sauce over it, sprinkle with chopped parsley, and 
garnish with stuffed tomatoes. 
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A LIST OF DISHES FOR WHICH 

THE RECIPES ARE GIVEN IN GOOD 

FOOD, THE COMPANION VOLUME 
TO THIS 


THIS LIST IS GIVEN IN CASE ANY READER HAS 
failed to find in More Good Food some favourite recipe for 
which he was looking. It may be in Good Food. 


SOUPS 
FISH 
Conger; Eel Matelote; Fish (simple); Fish Chowder; 
Mussel. 
MEAT 


Cabbage; Cauliflower; Cheese, 1; Cucumber; Garbure; 
Minestrone; Mushroom; Peasant, Polish; Rabbit, Créole. 


VEGETABLE 


Beetroot; Cheese, II; Lettuce; Mazgre; Onion; Peasant, 
Polish, Iced; Pumpkin; Spring Vegetables; Tomato; 
Vegetable Marrow; Watercress; Young Carrot; Young 
Turnip. 


EGGS 
Birds’ Nests; @ /a tripe; Egg and Cheese Toast; cold 
stuffed; devilled; en” cocotte; fried; hot stuffed; in potatoes; 
in rolls; Mimosa; scrambled; sur /e plat; with black butter; 
with cheese and onions; with ham on muffins; Fondue; 
mollets; Sabayon; Scotch Woodcock; Zambaglione. 


OMELETTES 
Arnold Bennett; aux fonds d’artichauts, aux piments; 
Christmas; cream; Dutch; jam; liqueur; savoury; soufiéd; 
Spanish; various. 
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FISH 


Cod (fresh), a lacréole; a la portugaise; créme gratin; in cider. 

Cod (salt), 2 Ja créole; a l’indienne; au beurre noir; aux aufs; 
Brandade. 

Eels, cold, @ /a flamande; au vert; with white wine and 
paprika. 

Fish Custard; fumet; Marinade of fish; mushrooms 
stuffed with fish. 

Fritto Misto; Frogs. 

Haddock, stuffed and baked; smoked, a /a tartare. 

Herrings, stuffed; with tomatoes. 

Mackerel, au whisky; stuffed; with gooseberry sauce. 

Mullet, Red, @/a meuniére al’ orange; grilled. 

Plaice, fried with anchovies; stuffed with mushrooms. 

Salmon, a /a bretonne; a la Mornay; au citron; aux anchois 
(grilled); with tomato sauce. 

Skate au beurre noir. 

Smelts, aa gratin; baked; baked stuffed. 

Snails. 

Sole, a la meunitre al’ orange; a I’ hongroise, Caprice; fried 
en blanchailles; grilled a l’américaine; lyonnaise; Otero; Vic- 
toria; Villeroi; with cheese and bananas. 

Sprats, au gratin; potted. 

Trout, a la meuniére; with bananas or mushrooms; as 
bleu. 

Tunny Fish. 

Turbot, 2 /a tartare; anchovy cream of. 

Whiting au gratin. 


SHELLFISH 
Crab, devilled; hot; soujfé (cold). 
Lobster, 2 /’américaine; a la bordelaise, a la créme; a la 
Newburg; a la Russe; au gratin, Mornay; grilled; pancakes. 
Mussels, wariniére; pilaff of. 
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RECIPES IN GOOD FOOD 


Oysters and mushrooms; and tripe; aux saucisses; brochet 
of. 

Prawn Patties. 

Scallops and mushrooms; ax gratin; en coquilles; fricassée 
of; fried. 

Shrimps, @ /a chinoise; Czarina; potted. 


MEAT 


Beef, braised, with peas; custard (S. African); en daube 
a la provengale; fried minced; goulash of; grating; in lettuce 
leaves; steak, Spanish fashion; Strogonoff; tournedos a la 
Béarnaise,; tournedos a la nicoise; tournedos Rossini; Vienna 
Steak. 

Brain and Tongue Pudding. 

Cassoulet. 

Fricandeau; Frikadeller; Fritto Misto. 

Kahab; Kidneys, veal; Kromeskis. 

Lamb, cutlets a /a suédoise; baked; en chaud-froid; en cocotte; 
persillé; roast, French fashion; roast with asparagus tips. 

Moussaka. 

Mutton, @ /a bordelaise, brain and tongue pudding; 
cutlets, baked; grbelotte of; gratiné; kidneys, grilled; pud- 
ding; roast 4 la provencale; with vegetable marrow. 

Pork and Beans; cassoulet; chops @ la Maréchale; cutlets 
with onion purée; cutlets with quinces; Frikadeller; Ham 
and rice; Ham loaves. 

Sausage and tomato pie; Sausages; en surprise; fricassée 
of, and carrots; potatoes stuffed with; with cabbage. 

Tripe, casserole of; fried; with oysters. 

Veal, a lacréme; a lacréole; braised with carrots; cutlets 2 
la Maréchal; cutlets, various; cutlets, with apples; cutlets, 
with cucumber; cutlets, with turnips; escalopes; fricandean; 
fricassée of; Frikadeller; goulash of; in lettuce leaves; kahab 
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RECIPES IN GOOD FOOD 
(sauté); kidney; kidney a Ja /iégeoise; liver, baked; liver, with 
apples and olives; pudding; Vienna Steak. 


POULTRY 


Chicken, arroz a la Valencia; au gratin; baked, American 
fashion; Bonne Femme; Blanquetie a la Russe; cassolettes of; 
croquettes w ith oysters; en cocotte; fried, American fashion; 
in lettuce leaves; legs, stuffed; Maryland; wousselines of, 
vatious; pancakes; poussins ad la polonaise, poussins @ la 
viennoise; ragout of; roast @ /’allemande; Spring chicken 4 /a 
Clamart; au lard; stuffed with sausage meat; stewed with 
chestnuts; stuffed en cocotte; Vol-au-vent. 

Duckling, braised, and oranges; braised, with turnips; 
cold, aux mandarines; ragout of; roast with mint stuffing; 
with orange salad. 

Goose, ragout of; Gosling, roast, German fashion. 

Guinea-fowl. 

Pigeons, a@ /a tartare; casserole of. 

Turkey, Italian stuffing for; ragout of; roast. 


GAME 


Grouse Salad; Hazel Hen, sa/mi of; Leveret, roast 
saddle of. 

Partridges, 4 la créme; braised; Normandy; Quails. 

Rabbit, a /’ameéricaine; a la tartare; en casserole; gibelotte of; 
Pie; Pudding; Purée. 

Venison, grilled fillet of. 

Wild Duck, sa/mi of. 

Woodcock, a la fine champagne; a la riche. 


VEGETABLES 
Artichokes (globe), 4 4a Clamart; a la parisienne; Jeru- 
salem (fried). 
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RECIPES IN GOOD FOOD 


Asparagus, @ /acréme; @ la polonaise; au gratin; butter with 
eggs; fritters. 

Aubergines; a/’eg yptienne; a la provengale; a la turque; fried. 

Beans, Broad; Haricot (Dumas); Runner. 

Brussels Sprouts, 4 /’stalienne; au gratin; with chestnuts. 

Cabbage, Red, hot; stuffed. 

Carrots and peas a /a nivernaise. 

Cauliflower, a /a Dubarry; a la polonaise; fried; Italian 
fashion. 

Celery, fried. 

Cucumber, au paprika; fried; stuffed and baked. 

Endives; Flageolets. 

Leeks, Italian fashion. 

Mushrooms, 4 /a créme; and oysters; and scallops; stuffed 
with fish. 

Onion, Spanish, stuffed; Onions, fried. 

Peas, and carrots @ /a nivernaise; French fashion (pessts 
pois a la francaise); Italian fashion; jugged; with bacon. 

Pimentos, stuffed. 

Potato soujfe. 

Potatoes, @ /a dauphinoise; a l’hongroise, Anna, beignets; 
blanquette of; brown hash of; cake; cakes, Polish; chatedu; 
Chatouillard,; croquettes; devilled; Duchesse,; Dushesse au 
Chester; en casserole; lyonnaise; Maitre d’hotel, Marquise; 
noisette; O’Brien; peasant; Pont-Neuf; purée with oranges; 
purée with spinach; rissolées; souffiées; stuffed with sausage 
meat; with lemon. 

Purée Musard. Salsify, fritters. Seakale. Spinach soul. 

Tomato Ice; Tomatoes, stuffed, cold, various; stuffed, 
hot, @ /a napolitaine; a la francaise, stuffed, hot, 4 /a por- 
tugaise, stuffed, hot, a /a provengale; stuffed, hot, with eggs; 
stuffed, hot, with meat. 

Turnips, stuffed. 

Vegetable marrow and mutton or lamb. 

Vegetable vo/-au-vent; vegetable vol-an-vent a la financiére. 
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RECIPES IN GOOD FOOD 
SWEETS 
HOT 


Apple tart, German fashion. Apples, 2 /a normande; au 
beurre; baked; cinnamon; flambées; with tapioca. Banana 
soufié. Bananas au rhum. Cherry Pudding. Chocolate soufié. 
Crépes flambées. Crépes Suzette. Fritto Misto. Guards’ 
Pudding. Kuchen. Lemon Pie. Loucoumathes. Orange 
Fritters. Oranges, baked. Pancakes. Peaches, fambées; with 
white wine. Pears, au beurre; baked au chocolat; Bonne Femme; 
flambées. Pumpkin Pie. Sabayon. Zambaglione. 


COLD 
Apple and Greengage Mould. Cherries au kirsch. Chest- 
nut Cake. Petits pots de Créme. Golden Berries. Grana- 
dilla Cream. Lemon Pie. Marrons glacés. Meringues a la 
suisse. Orange and Sherry Cream. Orange Salad. Orange 
soufié. Passion Fruit Cream. Peaches, ad /a Cardinal; a la 
Condé. Pears, a la Cardinal; a la Condé. Pomegranates, com- 
pote of. Pumpkin Pie. Rice 4 /’Impératrice. Cream of Rice. 
Strawberries, au kirsch; au vin; cream; with oranges. 


SAVOURY DISHES 

Angels on Horseback. Arroy a la Valencia. Asparagus 
tips with cheese. Bananas with cheese. Celery and cheese. 
Cheese Pancakes. Cheese Tart. Toasted Cheese. Devilled 
Biscuits. Devils on Horseback. Eggs a /a tripe. Eggs and 
cheese toast; devilled; hot, stuffed; with cheese and onions. 
Fondue. Gnocchi alla Romana. Ham Loaves. Macaroni 
Cheese (Swiss fashion). Onion Tart. Pancakes, various. 
Rice, pilaff of. Risotto, a /a milanaise, a la piédmontaise. 


Scotch Woodcock. Soufiés, little cheese. 


SALADS 
Alsatian. Apple and Cucumber. Avocado Pear. Beef. 
Celeriac. Celery and Cucumber. Cucumber. Cucumber, 
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RECIPES IN GOOD FOOD 


Lobster and Asparagus. Endive and Orange. Grouse. 
Half-mourning (Demi-deuil). Pimento and Cucumber. 
Potato. Russe. Spanish. Sweetbread and Cucumber. 
Tomatoes 2 /’américaine. 


SAUCES 


Allemande. Béarnaise. Béchamel. Bercy. Bordelaise. Brown. 
Chasseur. Chaud-Froid (btown). Chaud-Froid (white). 
Chaud-Froid (a ]’ Aurore). Choron. Cranberry. Cumber- 
land. Devil. Espagnole. Half-Glaze. Hollandaise. Hungarian. 
Indienne. Lyonnaise. Maitre d’hétel. Maltese. Mornay. Mous- 
seline. Mustard. Orange. Paprika. Piguante. Portuguese. 
Provencale. Ravigote (hot and cold). Red (Spanish). Robert. 
Sabayon. Saffron. Soubise. ‘Tomato. Velouté. Vinaigrette. 
Vin blane. 


MAYONNATISES 


Andalusian. Bohemian. Chantilly. Green. Italian. Rai- 
fort. Red. Remoulade. Swedish. Tartare. 


BUTTERS 
Black (beurre noir). Brown (beurre noisette). White (beurre 


blanc). Lobster. Maitre d’hotel. Shrimp. Various. 


ELEGANT EXTRAS 
Brioches. Devilled Biscuits. Frogs. Grissini. Hot Hors 
d’ewres. Marrons glacés. Orange Jumbles. Pasé de foie gras, 
home-made. Peaches, pickled. Plums, pickled. Cooking 
on Skewers. Snails. Tomato Ice. Vol-au-vent. 
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HORS D’CGUVRES 


Anchoiade Languedocienne, 218 
Anchovies, 214 

and Pimentos, 219 
Anchovy meédaillons, 219 
Beans, French, 219 
Beetroot 2 /a créme, 219 
Cabbage, Red, 219 
Calf’s Brains 2 /a Robert, 220 
Cauliflower Salad, 220 
Caviare, 215 
Celeriac, 220 
Celery Bonne Femme, 220 
Cucumber, 215 

salted, 215 
Cucumbers, stuffed, 220 
Eggs, 221 
Fore Gras, 215 
Ham, 216 
Ham Cornets, 221 
Herrings, 216 

a la russe, 221 

Lucas, 221 
Leeks 4 la Grecque, 222 
Macédoine, 222 
Melon, 216 

Cocktail, 222 
Mullet, Red, @ /’ortentale, 222 
Mushrooms, 223 
Mussels I, 223 

Il, 223 
Olives, 216 


Q 
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Onions, 223 
Oysters, 217 
Pimentos a4 /’algérienne, 224 
Potato Salad I, 224 
II, 225 
Prawns, 217 
Radishes (simple), 217 
(prepared), 225 
Salade Russe, 225 
Sardines, 217 
Sausages, 217 
Shrimps, Potted, 225 
Sprats, Smoked, 225 
Tomatoes, 218 
ala Monégasque, 226 
Tripe, 226 
Tunny Fish, 218 
Mariette, 226 
Mustard Sauce with Cream, 
226 


SOUPS 


Almond I, 50 
II, 50 
Apple, 66 
Asparagus, 81 
Bean, French, 148 
Brussels Sprouts and Carrot, 


179 
Celeriac, 195 
Cherry, 130 
Chicken’s Liver, 129 
M.G.F. 


INDEX 


Soups (Continued) 

Cod’s Head, 34 

Consommeé al’estragon, 98 
Diablotins, 195 
Madriléene, 130 

Créme Gounod, 98 

Economical, 65 

Fish, 17 

Hunter’s, 179 

Lettuce, 97 

Pea Pod, Green, 113 © 

Pea, Split, 163 

Peas, Dried, and Chervil, 147 

Pineapple, 114 

Pork and Vegetable, 33 

Quick Potato, 81 

Rizzo Figatini, 49 

Soupe Beaucaire, 50 
Flamande, 164 
Savoyarde, 17 

Tomato, 17 

Watercress, 98 


EGGS 


Baked with Anchovies, 196 
Cheese, 35 

Cendrillon, 99 

Cold, en Surprise, 66 
with Sweet Corn, 131 

Curried, 196 

En cocotte a la Forestitre, 19 
ala Reine, 19 
a la Soubise, 19 

Fried, al’ Américaine, 82 


Fried, 2 la Fermiére, 51 
with Anchovy, 180 
Hard-boiled, 2 /a Bretonne, 
13: 
In Tartlets, 51 
Norwegian, 82 
Omelette @ 7’ Américaine, 82 
a la Lyonnatse, 34 
Bonne Femme, 165 
Boulonnaise, 164 
Bretonne, 165 
Florentine, 180 
Grand’ Mere, 99 
Potato, 66 
Sorrel, 114 
Tunny Fish, 114 
Poached, in Aspic, 99 
Round, 51 
with Cheese and 
rooms, 164 
Rissoles, 66 
Scrambled, various, 34 
Chatillon, 19 
Sur le plat Diable, 130 
Lilloise, 18 
Monégasque, 148 
Omer Pasha, 148 


Mush 


FISH 


Australian Fish Cakes, 68 

Brill aux Courgettes, 132 

Cod @ /a Boulangére, 181 
and Oyster Pie, 182 
Steaks, 36 
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Fist (Continued) 
Cod with Cheese and Pota- 
toes, 20 
Salt, 2 la Lyonnaise, 52 
fried I, 52 
Il, 52 
Ragout, 52 
Crab aux aufs, 101 
Crawfish (Langouste) 2 Ja 
créme, 116 
Eels a /a Tartare, 113 
Fish Balls, 67 
Fried Fish, Sauce for, 181 
Halibut Steaks with Welsh 
Rarebit, 85 
Herrings 4 /a portiére, 182 
boiled, 182 
fried, 85 
grilled, 84 
John Dory, 197 
Langouste (Crawfish) a fa 
creme, 116 
Lobster Cutlets, 67 
Valengay, 132 
Mackerel en papilloses, 83 
filleted, @ /a créme, 69 
au beurre noir, 68 
grilled, 68 
fillets of, a /a Bordelaise, 
69 
Mussels a /a Catalane, 67 
Oyster Patties, 165 
Soufflés, 21 
Oysters @ /a créme, 21 
en coguille, 166 


Oysters, fried, 21 
Prawn Batter, 166 
Prawns, curried, 100 
Red Mullet, broiled, 183 
Grenobloise, 149 
Rock Salmon a /’ Américaine, 
149 
Salmon Cutlet, baked, 69 
en casserole, 83 
Grilled Tail of, 82 
Steaks, dressed, 115 
Tart, 52 
Scallops, curried, 37 
Shrimp Rolls, 101 
Skate a la provengale, 37 
with Cheese, 149 
Smelts, grilled, 20 
Sole a /’étouffé, 131 
a la provengale, 35 
Cold, 116 
Parisienne, 84 
Tsarina, 166 
with Cheese and 
rooms, 20 
with Cheese, Onion and 
Mushrooms, 180 
with Cream Sauce, 115 
with Risotto, 53 
Sprats, smoked, 181 
Trout @ /a Bretonne, 100 
Doria, 116 
Turbot Aida, 100 
filleted, various, 150 
grilled, with bananas, 85 
Steaks, Dugleré, 117 


Mush- 
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Fisx (Continued) 
Whitebait, 196 
Whiting with asparagus, 36 


MEAT 
Beef, Bourguignonne, 85 
Brains, 151 
Daube of, 103 
Fillet of, au madeére, 184 
Mock Venison, 168 
Oxtail, grilled, 39 
Ox tongue with cherries, 
197 
Steak, marinated, 71 
Tournedos Montgolfier, 
102 
sauté Chasseur, 229 
various, 166 
with mixed vegetables, 
71 
with bananas, 197 
Bitoques a la russe, 183 
Brains, 151 
Bread, stuffed, 54 
Cauliflower, stuffed, 
Cold Meat, fried, 183 
Corned Beef Hash, 22 
Country pa7é, 86 
Devonshire Squab Pie, 23 
Hachis a la grand’ mére, 23 
en portefeuille, 23 
Ham Dumplings, 39 
Mousse, 103 
Keftédes, 37 
Lamb, a /a Lyonnaise, 133 


Jugged, 86 
Roast, @ /a Bearnaise, 70 
Sweetbreads, various, 198 
en papillote, 198 
in Potatoes, 87 
with Shrimps, 87 
with Turnips, 117 
Mutton, Brains, 151 
Devonshire Squab Pie, 23 
Leg of, a /a Bretonne, 55 
onion and apple pie, 23 
Onions stuffed with kidney, 
54 
on skewe1s, 168 
Sheep’s heart, stuffed, 38 
Pork cutlets au raifort, 152 
Ham Dumplings, 39 
‘Ham Mousse, 103 
pickled, and leeks, 55 
Pig’s Feet a la Sainte Mene- 
hould, 72 
Sausage Rolls, 198 
Sausages and Apples, 184 
Potatoes, stuffed, 151 
Sweetbreads, various, 198 
en papillote, 198 
in potatoes, 87 
with shrimps, 87 
Tongue with cherries, 197 
Tripe, a la Lyonnaise, 24 
Braised, 53 
Veal, Brains, 151 
Calf’s Head, 169 
Liver, baked, 87 
Dumplings, 133 
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Meat (Continued) 
Veal, fried, 118 
Escalopes a /’hongroise, 102 
various, 102 
Kidney a /a Bercy, 22 
en casserole, 132 
Rolls, 71 
Sandwich, stuffed, 167 
Sweetbreads, various, 198 
en papillote, 198 
in potatoes, 87 
with shrimps, 87 
with mushrooms, 151 
with olives, 151 
with sour cream, 133 


POULTRY 


Chicken 4 /a limousine, 184 
and corn, 104 
cassolettes, 40 
coguilles, 41 
curried I, 88 
II, 88 
croquettes, 40 
fricassée of, 134 
fried, 119 
MAZALFANS, 40 
pilaf of, four ways, 169 
ragout of, 134 
rissoles, 40 
Roast, with Tarragon, 105 
sauté ala Portugaise, 231 
sauté, Six ways, 56 
Tomato Tart (Chickens’ 
Livers), 56 


with Spinach, 153 
Duck 4 /a Bordelaise, 24 
Braised, with olives, 72 
Fowl, ragout of, 118 
Goose Drumsticks, 152 
Guinea Fowl] a /a Normanae, 
104 
Turkey @ la Toscane, 199 
Drumsticks, 199 
Stuffing, 198 


GAME 


Grouse, Potted, 153 
Hare, ¢errine of, 201 
Leveret @ /a provengale, 135 
Partridge, boiled, 152 
with lentils, 171 
Pheasant (Brillat-Savarin’s 
way), 185 
Qualls aux raisins, 200 
Rabbit @ /a poulette, 200 
Flemish, 186 
gibelotte of, 171 
Roast, 186 
saute, a la minute, 135 
Venison cutlets, 186 
noisettes of, 135 
Woodcock, Grilled, 25 


VEGETABLES 


Artichoke-Bottom Tart, 120 
Mould, 73 
puree, 186 

Asparagus @ /a normande, 89 
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VEGETABLES (Continued) 
Beans, Broad, a /a Bretonne, 
121 
au lard, 120 
French, @ /’allemande, 106 
@ la tourangelle, 106 
Haricot, @ /a Lyonnaise, 41 
Runner, 136 
Beetroot, fried, 187 
Brussels Sprouts, @ /a créme, 
172 
Gla polonaise, 172 
and potato purée, 188 
Cabbage, Red, a /a limousine, 
26 
with cheese, 201 
Carrots and green peas, 105 
Cauliflower and potato 
croquettes, 105 
stuffed, 58 
Chestnuts, stewed, 202 
Courgettes au beurre, 119 
nigotse, 119 
Curry, Mixed Vegetable, 187 
Jardiniére, 121 
Lettuce, Braised, 120 
Marrow, courgeties au beurre, 
Tig 
courgettes nigotse, 119 
Sham Whitebait, 154 
stuffed, 136 
Mushrooms az gratin, 138 
Onion Fritters, 42 
Onions, Ragout of, 136 
Peas, Green, and Carrots, 105 


Potato Cake, fried, 73 
croqueties 1, 58 
Il, 58 
Potatoes a /a bretonne, 42 
al irlandaise, 26 
ala limousine, 42 
a la normande, 202 
Alsatian, 107 
baked (American fashion), 
155 
blésois, 74 
boulangere, 173 
curried, 155 
fried, boiled, 26 
grilled, 42 
mashed, with herbs, 73 
provengale, 74 
with onions, 138 
New, au cttron, 90 
G la poulette, 121 
with bread sauce, 25 
with tomato sauce, 106 
Salsify a /a polonaise, 202 
Seakale a a polonaise, 73 
Sham Whitebait, 154 
Spinach, curried, 25 
Subrics, 41 
Tomatoes Antibes, 137 
au gratin, 154 
curried, 172 
grilled, 137 
Turnips, baked, 171 
Vegetables, curried mixed, 
187 
Watercress, hot, 90 
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SWEETS 


Apple Charlotte, 75 
Orange and Lemon Tart, 


173 


Apples 4 la moscovite, 27 
Mariette, 203 
stewed, 74 
with chocolate, 156 
Apricots 4 /a colbert, 27 
Banana Mould, 139 
Bavarois, 108 
Black Currant Leaf Ice, 122 
Brioches, stuffed, 58 
Caramel Junket, 90 
Cherry Tart, 188 
Chestnuts and Prunes, 189 
Convent Pancakes, 43 
Cream, Confectioner’s, 43 
Florentine, 188 
Grape-Fruit, 122 
Three-tiered, 122 
of Rice, 59 
Créme frite, 43 
patissiére (Confectioner’s 
Cream), 43 
Guava Fool, 139 
Ile flottante, 203 
Lime and Treacle Tart, 173 
Melon en surprise, 138 
with pineapple, 155 
Meringues aux poires, 91 
Pistachio, 90 
Mock Poached Eggs, 189 
Mont Blanc, 203 
Pain perdu, 59 


Peach Fritters, 173 
Pears, Caramel of, 139 
Pears, Mary Garden, 156 
Pineapple, 74 
hot, 27 
Pistachio meringues, 90 
Tartlets, 157 
Rhubarb Tart, 75 
Rice, Cream of, 59 
Croquettes, 59 
Fritters, 60 
Snowballs, 188 
Soufilés, various, 107 
Strawberries a /a créole, 108 
Romanoff, 109 
Tangerine Tart, 156 


SAVOURY DISHES 


Allumettes I, 204 
IT, 204 

Anchovy Biscuits, 174 
Cheese, 75 

Barquettes Mephisto, 44 

Bombay Toast, 174 

Camembert, Fried, 204 
in Aspic, 91 

Canapé Fedora, 28 
Ivanhoe, 28 
Quo Vadis, 44 
Ritchie, 28 

Cheese, Fried I, 204 
Fried II, 204 
Potted, 190 
Savoury, 123 
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Savoury DisHEs (Continued) 
Straws, 76 
Tartlets, 109 
Wafers, 91 
with herbs, 141 
Crodte Diane, 27 
Lucullus, 157 
Croque-monsieur, 140 
Gruyére souffié, Go 
Ham and Cheese Mould, 140 
Herrings’ Roes with Cheese, 
44 
Macaroni, 189 
Mushroom and Bacon Sa- 
voury, 140 
Mushrooms, grilled, a Ja 
bourguignonne, 76 
Pilaff Rice, 170 
Rice Savoury, 123 
Sardine Cigarettes, 44 
Pancakes, 91 
Sardines au fromage, 190 
Spinach Flan, 158 
Spring Onions on Toast, 60 
Tomato Flan, 157 
Tomatoes, devilled, 109 


SALADS 
Augustin, 123 
Bagatelle, 123 
Brésilien, 174 
Canaille, 124 
Cressonitre, 141 
Dakila, 174 
Eve, 158 


Florida, 124 
Hongrotse, 124 
Mariette, 124 
Midinette, 158 
Mimosa, 141 
Pottéevine, 142 
Polonaise, 141 
Rhénane, 142 
Tanagra, 174 
Vigneronne, 141 


SAUCES 
HOT 


Bigarrade, 205 

Bretonne (for meat), 206 
(for fish), 206 

Fennel I and II, 206 

Fines herbes, 207 

Normande, 207 

Paloise, 207 


COLD 

Aioli (beurre provengale), 208 

Chantilly, 208 

Gloucester, 209 

Gribiche, 209 

Mayonnaise a la russe, 209 

Mustard Sauce with Cream, 
22 

Vincent, 209 


THREE FRUIT JELLIES 
FOR MEAT 

Cranberry, 211 

Mint, 210 

Rowan, 210 


